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THE  FORBIDDEN  SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MARGAKET. 


Two  ladies  are  sitting  in  the  sunny  gar- 
den of  the  Dower  House  at  Heathcote.  It 
is  a  warm  bright  afternoon  in  mid-April, 
one  of  those  rare  days  which  bring  Spring 
upon  us  with  a  rush,  and  herald  the  ap- 
proach of  glorious  Summer.  Only  last 
week  the  wind  was  blowing  in  chill,  cold 
gusts,  with  driving  sleet  and  rain;  winter 
seemed   still    to  reign    supreme    over  the 
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land.  To-day  a  gentle  south-west  breeze 
scarce  disturbs  the  warm  stillness  of  the 
air,  and  is  hardly  perceptible  in  the 
sunny  sheltered  corner  of  the  lawn  where 
Lady  Yerschoyle  and  her  niece  are  sitting. 
Behind  them  is  the  warm  wall  of  the 
house,  covered  with  the  green  twigs  and 
starry  blossoms  of  the  yellow  jasmine, 
broken  here  and  there  by  patches  of  crim- 
son japonica — early  flowers  of  Spring.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  wicker  table,  with 
silver  tea-tray,  dainty  damask,  and  fragile 
china ;  the  whole  picture  breathing  that  at- 
mosphere of  peace  which  gathers  around 
a  quiet  English  home. 

A  pleasant-looking  old  lady  is  Lady 
Verschoyle,  her  brown  hair  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  white.  A  sweet  face  but  a 
weak  one,  a  physiognomist  would  have  said,. 
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and  he  would  have  been  right,  for  Lady 
Yerschoyle  had  all  the  defects  of  her  quali- 
ties :  an  amiable,  easy-going  disposition  with 
an  uncertain  will.  There  were  a  few  lines 
upon  the  placid  brow  and  a  saddened  look 
about  the  mouth,  but  upon  the  whole  it 
was  the  face  of  one  with  whom  the  battle 
of  life  has  gone  smoothly  enough. 

Lady  Verschoyle,  Sir  Francis  Heathcote's 
half-sister,  was  the  widow  of  a  penniless 
Irish  baronet.  She  had  loved  her  husband 
fondly  during  their  first  years  of  wedded 
happiness,  despite  the  trials,  and  embarrass- 
ments which  straitened  means  are  apt  to 
bring.  Poverty  had  come  in  at  the  door, 
but  love  had  not  flown  out  of  the  window 
of  the  old  L'ish  castle  of  the  Verschoyles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  shifts  to  which 
they  were  driven  only  seemed  to  draw  Lady 
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Versclioyle  and  her  merry,  thriftless  hus- 
band closer  together.  But  when  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  sorrow 
bowed  his  childless  widow  low.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  Francis  came  forward  and 
offered  the  Dower  House  to  his  sister,, 
and  an  income, — which,  though  small 
enough,  seemed  almost  magnificent  when 
compared  with  her  slender  means, — if  she 
would  take  charge  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, at  that  time  a  child  of  two  years 
old.  Lady  Yerschoyle  gladly  acce2:)ted 
the  charge,  and  her  whole  heart  went 
out  to  the  little  one  bereft  of  a 
mother's  care  and  a  father's  love.  That 
was  sixteen  years  ago,  years  of  hap]3y^ 
even  monotony,  which  had  come  and  gone, 
and  left  scarcely  a  trace  behind.     Now  the 
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break  was  to  come.  Was  it  for  good  or  for 
evil  ? 

So  Lady  Yovsclioyle  was  asking  her- 
self as  she  sat  in  her  cushioned  c^arden- 
chair  this  bright  April  afternoon,  ostensi- 
bly busy  with  some  bright  coloured  wool- 
work, but  every  now  and  then  pausing 
to  glance  thoughtfully  across  at  her  niece. 

Margaret  Heathcote  was  kneeling  on  the 
turf  vainly  endeavouring  to  coax  a  recalci- 
trant poodle  into  the  mysteries  of  '  trust 
and  paid  for,'  by  balancing  a  morsel 
of  bread  upon  the  bridge  of  his  black 
nose.  She  was  a  slender  girl,  below  the 
middle  height,  whose  scarcely  developed 
:figure  looked  even  slighter  in  the  mourning 
dress  she  wore.  She  was  not  a  beauty, 
hardly  even  pretty,  but  she  was  not  with- 
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out  attractions  for  all  that.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  veloute^  she  had  a  straight  little 
nose,  and  a  sweet  mobile  mouth.  It  was 
a  thoroughly  good  face, — earnest,  trustful, 
maidenly, — the  face  of  a  typical  English 
girl. 

'  Now  then,  Prince,  keep  still,'  holding  up 
an  admonitory  finger.  '  Trust — -trust — paid 
for.  Oh,  you  greedy  thing  !  Auntie,  he 
never  will  wait  until "  paid  for."  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  these  poodles  are  very  stupid. 
Yet  in  France  they  seem  to  learn  every- 
thing,— here  one  can  teach  them  nothing. 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
teacher.  You  are  not  patient  enough, 
Margaret,'  said  the  old  lady,  smiling. 

'  More  likely  to  be  the  change  of  climate, 
I  believe  that  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
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they  don't  take  kindly  to  our  fogs,'  she 
replied,  hiughingly. 

Then  she  jumped  up  and  shook  the 
crumbs  from  off  her  dress. 

'  Oh  !  Aunt  CamiUa,  I  am  so  sorry,  your 
tea  is  quite  cold,  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  Will  you  have  some  more  ? — Xo  ? 
Xow,  say  you  have  enjoyed  it  out  here. 
Who  would  have  thought  last  week  that 
Ave  should  have  been  having  tea  out  of 
doors  this  glorious  day,  and  only  the 
middle  of  April !' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  very  wise 
proceeding  for  me,  at  any  rate,'  answered 
Lady  Verschoyle,  drawing  her  shawl  closer 
around  her,  'but  it  really  seems  quite  warm 
here  ;  it  is  most  unusual  weather  for  the 
time  of  year.  We  shall  pay  for  it  later  on, 
I  fear.' 
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'  One  thing,  it's  bringing  all  the  flowers 
out.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  them  for 
Easter.  Look  at  those  daifoclils  ^^oncler,' 
indicating  a  bank  beyond  the  lawn  whereon 
a  myriad  of  golden  bells  were  tossing  their 
heads  in  the  soft  breeze,  '  they  have  all 
come  out  within  the  last  few  days.  How 
late  Easter  falls  this  vear.  I  tried  to  make 
it  out  last  Sunday  by  the  Golden  Rule 
daring  the  Rector  s  sermon,  and  it  seems 
about  as  late  as  it  can  be.  Why  is  it  that 
Easter  shifts  about  so?' 

'Ah!  why  indeed?'  repeated  the  old 
lady,  with  a  perplexed  air. 

But  she  was  spared  ansAvering  a  ques- 
tion which  puzzled  the  early  Church  by 
the  arrival  of  a  servant  Avith  letters. 

'  You  may  as  well  take  away  the  tea- 
things,  James, — you  won't  have  any  more 
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tea,  will  you,  Aunt  Camilla?'  said  Mar- 
garet. '  Everytliiiig  for  you  as  usual,  one 
— two — tliree,'  handing  the  letters.  '  I 
wonder  when  we  shall  get  used  to  this 
afternoon  delivery?  It  seems  so  strange  to 
have  letters  now,  as  well  as  at  the  break- 
fast-table,— and  I  wonder,'  with  a  little 
sigh,  'why  it  is  that  no  one  ever  writes 
to  me  ?' 

'  If  one  doesn't  Avrite  letters,  one  doesn't 
get  them,'  replied  Lady  Yersehoyle,  sen- 
tentiously ;  and  while  she  is  occupied  in 
reading  her  correspondence  det  us  glance 
more  closely  at  her  comi)anion. 

There  was  more  meaning  in  the  girl's  sigh 
than  appeared  at  first  thought.  Xo  one, 
as  she  truly  said,  ever  wrote  to  her  :  her 
lot  seemed  to  lie  apart.  The  secluded  life 
she  had  led  gave  her  few  opportunities  of 
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making  friends  or  companions  of  her  own. 
Girl-friends  she  had  none.  Ever  since  she 
could  remember,  she  had  lived  at  the 
Dower  House  with  Lady  Verschoyle,  and 
had  grown  up  there  from  childhood  to 
girlhood  under  her  aunt's  immediate  care ; 
the  only  change  being  a  trip  every  two  or 
three  years  to  Rouen,  whither  she  went 
with  Lady  Verschoyle  on  a  visit  to  some 
Irish  cousins  who  lived  for  economy's  sake 
in  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  quaint 
old  city. 

Otherwise,  her  life  had  no  variety ; 
Lady  Yerschoyle's  means,  even  when  eked 
out  by  Sir  Francis'  allowance,  did  not 
permit  of  her  entertaining  on  a  large  scale 
if  she  had  wished  to  do  so — which  she 
•did  not.  Of  course  Lady  Verschoyle 
kncAv    all   the    '  county,'    and    exchanged 
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calls  Avith  tlie  few  great  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  due  regularity.  Now 
and  again  at  rare  intervals  she  woukl  dine 
out ;  and  in  the  summer  she  accepted  in- 
vitations to  a  limited  number  of  garden- 
parties,  decorous  and  dull.  But,  even  in 
these  mild  dissipations,  Margaret  had  no 
share.  She  was  not  '  out '  yet, — that 
mystic  word  which  too  often  means  to  a 
girl  the  repression  of  all  her  individuality, 
and  the  putting  her  through  a  process 
which  turns  her  out  with  a  figure,  voice, 
and  manner  curiously  alike  to  that  of 
every  other  girl  one  meets  in  what  is 
called  '  society.'  It  had  seemed  inevit- 
able that  this  process  would  have  to  be 
gone  through  with  Margaret  before  long. 
Lady  Verschoyle  was  daily  dreading  the 
summons  which  was  to  transfer  the  girl 
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from  her  care  to  tliat  of  her  worldly- 
wise  cousin,  Lady  Tattenham,  when  the 
news  came  of  Sir  Francis'  sudden  death. 

Margaret  could  hardly  be  said  to  grieve 
for  the  stern,  cold  father  whom  she  had 
seen  so  rarely,  and  who  had  manifested 
towards  her  nothing  of  a  father's  love,  yet 
the  tidings  came  as  a  shock  to  her  for  all 
that.  It  has  been  well  said  that  '  Happy 
is  the  nation  which  has  no  history.'  It  is 
equally  true  of  the  individual.  Margaret's 
life  up  to  this  date,  so  far  as  she  could 
remember,  had  been  absolutely  without 
incident ;  it  had  been  peaceful,  perhaps  a 
little  dull,  but  happy  nevertheless.  Now 
the  break  was  to  come. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  father's  death, 
the  terms  of  his  will  were  made  known 
to   her   by   her    aunt.      Sir   Francis   had 
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once  hinted  the  matter  to  Lady  Yer- 
schovle  ;  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  then,  but  now  she  smothered  down 
her  indignation  for  the  sake  of  what  she 
considered  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
family,  and  especially  of  the  two  persons 
most  concerned,  and  broke  the  news  to 
her  niece  as  gently  and  as  persuasively 
as  she  could.  Margaret  l^ecame  a  per- 
son of  importance  in  her  eyes ;  upon 
her  decision  the  future  of  the  house  of 
Heathcote  depended.  * 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  listening  to  her 
aunt's  arguments  and  divining  her  wishes, 
Margaret  acquiesced  quietly  enough — in 
fact,  she  did  not  in  the  least  realise  what 
it  meant  to  her.  All  her  life  long  every- 
thing had  been  arranged  for  her;  she 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  have   a  will 
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of  her  own.  It  seemed  only  natural,  there- 
fore, that  her  father  should  have  thus 
disposed  of  her  future,  as  he  had  disposed 
of  her  past.  In  some  dim  way  she  gath- 
ered that,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  for 
Raglan's  sake,  this  thing  must  be,  and  for 
the  sake  also  of  her  dear  old  home,  Avhich 
otherwise  Avould  pass  away  into  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Why  or  wherefore  these 
things  were  so,  she  did  not  stop  to  inquire, 
and,  though  she  cared  nothing  for  her 
own  interests  and  was  not  over  anxious 
about  Raglan's,  yet  she  was  willing  to  fall 
in  with  anything  which  would  save  the 
home  she  loved,  and  which  would  also 
save — so  Lady  Verschoyle  assured  her — 
the  honour  of  the  family.  If  all  this 
could  be  done  by  simj^ly  marrying  Raglan, 
then  she  was  quite  content  to  marry  him. 
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He  loved  lier,  she  siq^posed,  or  he  woukl 
not  wish  to  marry  her,  even  though  it 
were  his  interest  to  do  so. 

In  the  few  novels  she  had  read,  under 
Lady  Yerschoyle's  careful  supervision, 
people  always  married  for  love — never 
for  anything  else — and  always  lived 
happy  ever  after.  The  hero,  a  model 
young  man,  fell  correctly  in  love  with  the 
heroine,  an  equally  model  young  woman, 
who  reciprocated  his  aiFection  in  exactly  the 
proper  degree,  and  they  were  married  and 
lived  happily  ever  after.  Raglan  was  her 
hero,  she  supposed,  though  he  did  not  seem 
quite  like  the  model  young  man  in  the 
novel,  and  she  herself  was  conscious  of  con- 
siderable shortcomings  when  compared  with 
the  model  heroine.  True,it  seemed  strange 
that     Raglan,    her     handsome,    dehonnair 

VOL.  II.  c 
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cousin,  who  was  so  much  older  and  wiser, 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  such  an 
insignificant  little  person  as  herself;  but 
since  it  was  so,  the  only  thing  for  her  to 
do  was  to  try  to  render  herself  to  be  more 
worthy  of  him. 

She  liked  Raglan.  He  had  always  been 
a  sort  of  hero  to  her.  In  her  childish 
days  she  remembered  him,  an  Eton  school- 
boy, coming  down  to  spend  his  holidays  at 
Heathcote ;  they  had  been  great  friends  in 
a  way  then,  but  as  Raglan  grew  older 
and  went  from  Eton  to  Cambridge,  and 
thence  into  the  Army,  his  visits  to  the 
Dower  House  had  become  few  and  far 
between,  and  he  had  ceased  to  play 
any  prominent  part  in  her  life,  until  one 
day,   now  nearly  six   months    ago.  Lady 
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Verschoyle  had  come  to  lier  and  told 
her  that  Raglan  wished  to  marry  her. 
AVhen  she  added  that  her  father  had 
wished  it,  and  that  she  (Lady  Verschoyle) 
also  wished  it,  ]\Iargaret  consented  with- 
out much  demur.  True,  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that  if  Raglan  wished  it 
so  much  he  might  have  come  and  asked 
her  himself;  but  then  she  remembered 
that  the  model  young  man  in  the  novels 
always  went  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
iirst.  Lady  Verschoyle  explained  that 
Raglan  was  so  overwhelmed  with  work 
and  business  that  he  had  no  time  at 
present  to  devote  to  love-making. 

With  a  little  sio:h  Maro-aret  resi^^ned  her- 
self  to  the  inevitable.  Later  on,  Raglan 
wrote  to  her  and  sent  her  an  engagement 

c  2 
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ring.  She  answered  his  letter,  and  duti- 
fully wore  his  ring.  She  would  have 
worn  any  trinket  he  might  have  sent  her. 
But  it  seemed  strange  that  Raglan 
had  never  written  to  her  since,  or  come 
to  see  her,  but  had  gone  right  away,  first 
to  Algiers,  and  then  to  Monte  Carlo,  in 
spite  of  the  business  which  her  aunt  had 
said  was  so  pressing.  Do  what  she  might, 
the  girl  could  not  stifle  down  the  vague 
chill  of  disappointment  which  came  over 
her  as  she  thought  of  this  cavalier 
wooing.  She  would  have  liked  to  see 
more  of  her  betrothed  husband,  to  learn 
to  know  him  better,  to  understand  him 
better,  since  her  life  was  to  be  linked  with 
his.  It  was  her  duty,  she  argued  to  her- 
self, to  understand  him,  and  to  consider 
him  in  all  things,  but  how  could  she  per- 
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iorm  that  duty  if  she  never  saw  hiin  ?  She 
knew  all  about  duty,  the  young  girl,  but 
of  love,  the  fervid,  all-powerful  passion, — 
nothing.  Her  awakening  was  yet  to 
come. 

Lady  Yerschoyle  looked  up  from  the 
letter  she  was  reading,  a  little  flush  of  ex- 
citement on  her  usually  pale  face. 

'•  Margaret  dear,  here  is  a  letter  from 
Raglan.  AMiat  do  you  think  ?  He  is  com- 
ing down  to  Heathcote  to-day ;  he  arrives 
this  evening ;  in  fact,  he  will  be  here 
almost  as  soon  as  this  letter.  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  in  England.  His  last  letter 
from  Xice  did  not  breathe  a  hint  of  his 
return.     How  erratic  he  is.' 

The  girl  started  quickly  from  her 
reverie.  Here  was  an  answer  to  her 
thoughts. 
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'  Is  he  coming  here — to  the  Dower 
House,  I  mean  ?' 

'  No,  he  will  stay  at  the  Hall,  he  will 
be  here  two  or  three  days.  He  is  coming,, 
he  says,  "  to  settle  everything,"  those  are 
the  words  of  his  letter.  And,  I  must  say, 
I  think  it  is  about  time,'  added  the  old 
lady,  with  a  touch  of  asperity. 

Margaret  looked  abstractedly  to  where 
a  bed  of  blue  scillas — her  especial  care — 
made  a  bright  spot  of  colour  on  the  land- 
scape. The  answer  to  her  thoughts  had 
come  sooner  than  she  had  exj)ected. 

'  What  does  he  mean  by  settling  every- 
thing?' she  asked,  presently. 

Lady  Verschoyle  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.     Her  face  saddened. 

'  Come  here,  Margaret,'  she  said,  im- 
pulsively, and  then,  taking  both  her  niece's 
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hands  in  her  own,  she  continnecl,  with  a 
little  break  in  voice  now  and  again,  '  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  all  means.  It  means 
that  Raglan  is  coming  down  to  get  the 
Hall  ready  for  his  bride,  and  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  for  your  wedding.  It 
means  that  you  must  begin  to  prepare 
seriously  for  the  new  life  which  is  before 
you,  that  your  days  here  with  me  are 
numbered,  that  you  and  I,  who  have  been 
so  happy  here  together,  must  part, — that  is 
what  it  all  means,  dear,  and  the  sooner 
we  beo'in  to  realise  it  the  better.' 

'  Oh !  but.  Aunt  Camilla,'  cried  Mar- 
garet, nestling  closer  to  her  as  she  spoke, 
'  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  ;  we  have 
been  so  happy  together.  I  don't  think 
I  could  have  quite  realised  all  that  it 
meant  at  hrst.     I  thouofht  it  would  not  be 
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yet.  Wliy  must  we  be  married  so  soon  ? 
You  see,  Raglan  has  never  come  to  talk  to 
me  about  it  or  anything.  Surely  we  can 
wait  a  little  until  we  get  to  know  one 
another  better.' 

'  That  is  just  what  you  cannot  do,'  re- 
plied her  aunt,  sadly.  '  You  have  forgot- 
ten that  your  father  wished  you  to  be 
married  within  the  year  after  his  death. 
That  was  in  September,  it  is  A]Dril  already. 
I  tried  to  exj)lain  to  you  why  it  must  be — 
you  have  forgotten.  7,  too,  would  have 
wished  you  to  wait  longer,  until  you 
might  knoAv  your  own  mind.  You  are  so 
young,  and  have  seen  so  little  of  the 
world,  but  your  father  wished  it  otherwise, 
and  what  must  be — must  be,  I  sujjpose,' 
she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

Margaret  was  silent.     A  troubled  look 
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came  into  liei*  brown  eyes.  Then  she 
picked  up  the  letter  which  had  fluttered 
downwards  to  the  ground,  and  read  it 
through  before  she  spoke  again.  It  was  a 
commonphxce  letter  enough,  dashed  ofi:'  in 
Sir  Raglan's  sprawling  hand,  merely  saying 
that  he  was  coming  down  to  settle  every- 
thing, and  would  keep  all  news  until  they 
met.  Xot  a  word  of  excuse  for  his  long- 
silence,  not  a  syllable  about  the  girl  he 
hoped  soon  to  call  his  wife — Ah  !  yes,  there 
was  ;  scratched  in  hurriedly,  as  an  evident 
afterthought,  Avere  the  words,  '  Love  to 
Margaret.'  That  was  all,  only  a  curt  con- 
ventional sentence ;  yet  to  the  child-like 
girl  who  read,  it  seemed  to  convey  a  world 
of  meaning.  He  had  sent  her  his  love. 
It  was  a  sacred  word,  too  sacred  to  be 
used  lightly,  she  thought.     All  the  vague 
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doubts  which  his  silence  and  neglect  had 
aroused  within  her  died  away.  She  felt 
in  their  place  a  sense  of  self-reproach. 

'  Aunt  Camilla,'  she  said,  suddenly, 
'  tell  me — Is  it  right  for  me  to  marry 
Raglan  ? ' 

Lady  Verschoyle  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  meeting  the  direct  questioning  gaze 
of  those  clear  eyes.  She  stooped  down 
to  her  work-basket  before  replying. 

'  Have  I  not  told  you  that  it  is  best, 
that  you  should  do  so,  both  for  your 
own  interests  and  for  his,'  she  answered, 
evasively. 

Margaret  pulled  up  a  daisy  from  the 
turf,  and  began  thoughtfully  to  pick  off  its 
pink-tipped  petals. 

'  Yes — but  when  you  said  that,  I  don't 
think  you  quite  understood.  I — T  fear  that 
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I  was  not  quite  frank  with  you,  perhaps  I 
hardly  realised  what  it  meant.  I  have  a 
confession  to  make.  Since  you  spoke  to 
me  I  have  l)een  thinking  the  matter  over  a 
good  deal,  and — don't  think  I  am  foolish, 
but  somehow  I  am  not  sure  if  I  care  for 
him  as  I  ought  to  do.' 

'Oh,  Margaret!'  cried  the  old  lady, 
startled  at  this  new  phase,  '  I  am  sure  I 
only  advised  what  I  thought  would  be  for 
the  best.  I  always  thought  you  liked 
your  cousin  so  much.  You  used  to  l)e 
such  great  friends.' 

'  T  like  him,  yes,  very  much,  but,* 
doubtfully,  '  whether  I  like  him  well 
enough  to  marry  him  is  another  matter.' 

'  What  could  have  put  such  ideas  into 
your  head?  I  am  afraid  jou  must  have  been 
reading  some  silly  novel,'   said  Lady  Yer- 
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schoyle,  distressfully,  and  not  Avithout  a 
tinge  of  self-reproach.  '  I  always  thought 
you  were  fond  of  Raglan,  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  feeling  may  soon  ripen  into 
something  warmer ;  otherwise,  if  I  did  not 
think  so,  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
advise  you  to  marry  him^nothing.' 

That  was  true  enough.  Anxious  as 
she  was  to  do  the  best  she  could  to  pre- 
serve the  family  name,  and  to  further  Sir 
Raglan's  interests,  she  w^ould  hardly  have 
given  the  passive  encouragement  she  had 
given  to  this  match,  had  Margaret  shown 
any  marked  distaste  to  the  union.  But 
Margaret's  acquiescence,  and  her  affection 
for  her  nephew,  both  conspired  to  lull  her 
conscience  to  sleep.  Though  to  herself 
she  denounced  Sir  Francis'  will  as  a  cruel 
injustice,  a  dread  of  what  might  happen 
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if  its  provisions  were  not  complied  with, 
urged  her  on. 

'  You  see,  dear,'  she  continued,  presently, 
^  it  is  best  for  you,  and  best  for  Raglan, 
that  this  marriage  should  take  place.  I 
would  not  advise  it,  believe  me,  unless  I 
was  sure  that,  in  doing  so,  I  was  furthering 
vour  best  interests,  and  advancino'  what  I 
hope  and  believe  will  be  happiness  to  you 
both.' 

And  with  her  reply  Margaret  seemed 
content. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

A    FAMILY    SKELETON. 

Ten  minutes  later  Margaret  was  walking 
along  the  sliady  lanes,  her  thoughts  busy 
with  many  things.  The  conversation  with 
her  aunt  had  ruffled  her  equanimity  some- 
what, and  she  was  seeking  to  regain  it 
by  a  visit  to  her  old  nurse,  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  lodges  the  other  side  of  the 
park. 

The  possibility  of  Sir  Raglan's   sudden 
.advent   also    disturbed   the    calm    of   her 
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quiet  existence  a  little,  iiiudi  as  an  in- 
trusive pebble  breaks  up  the  still  surface 
of  a  peaceful  lake.  Yet,  as  she  thought 
it  over,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  change 
would  not  be  such  a  great  one,  after  all. 
She  would  live  at  the  Hall  instead  of  the 
Dower  House,  but  it  would  be  Heathcote 
still ;  she  would  be  '  my  lady  '  instead  of 
'  Miss,'  but  her  name  would  be  Heathcote 
all  the  same,  and  the  mere  title  seemed  to 
her  altogether  unimportant.  She  would 
still  live  among  those  wT.th  whom  her 
youth  Avas  spent,  the  old  servants  and 
pensioners  would  be  around  her,  and  the 
village,  and  church,  and  schools  would 
interest  her  just  as  of  yore.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  which  prevented  her  from  real- 
ising the  nature  of  the  change  about  to 
take  place  in  her  life, — this,  and  her  abso- 
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lute  innocence  of  those  things  Avhich  the 
ordinary '  girl  of  the  period'  knows  too  well. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  home,  and  to  the  place 
which  bore  her  name.  Around  it  centred 
all  her  interests,  all  her  associations,  all 
the  happiness  she  had  known.  She  could 
not  imagine  what  her  existence  would  be 
without  it.  But  she  knew  that  it  would 
all  pass  out  of  her  life  unless  she  married 
Raglan,  and  to  become  his  wife  would  in- 
volve a  far  less  change  than  to  see  her 
old  home  pass  away  into  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

As  she  thought  of  this,  and  of  Lady 
Yerschoyle's  words,  her  momentary  vacil- 
lation faded  away.  Lady  Yerschoyle  knew 
what  was  best  for  her,  and  it  would  not 
be  right  to  sacrifice  Heathcote  for  a  child- 
ish whim.     Margaret   took   in    Heathcote 
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something  of  the  pride  of  possession.  Sir 
Francis  was  never  there,  everything  was 
in  an  agent's  hands ;  Raglan  only  ran 
down  at  rare  intervals  for  the  shooting. 
At  all  other  times  she  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  a  sort  of  princess- 
royal  in  this  little  kingdom ;  a  princess- 
royal  Avith  a  shadow  over  her  it  is  true, 
but  of  that  she  was  unconscious.  Now 
she  was  to  become  queen-consort  instead. 
The  transition  seemed  natural  enough  to 
the  tenants,  cottagers,  villagers,  and  peo- 
ple about  the  estate.  She  knew  them  all, 
— all  their  little  weaknesses,  and  troubles, 
and  trials — and  they  all  knew  her  and 
loved  her.  Her  power  would  be  greater 
in  this  added  dignity.  She  felt  she  could 
plead  with  more  chance  of  success  to 
Raglan   than  to  the  surly  agent  for  the 
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Cripps'  cottage  to  be  re-thatched,  or  for 
Farmer  Barefoot's  rent  to  be  abated.  Rao:- 
Ian  was  always  so  good-natured.  Only 
last  year  she  had  pleaded  to  the  agent  for 
the  Cripps  family  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
on  in  their  little  cottage,  but  the  agent 
had  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  never 
paid  any  rent,  and  threatened  them  with 
a  forcible  ejectment.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  princess-royal's  influence  with  Sir 
Francis  was  m7,  and  resented  her  intrusion 
into  his  domain.  But  he  had  underrated 
her  power. 

Margaret  was  in  despair.  But  when 
Mrs.  Cripps, — the  thriftless  mother  of  a 
large  family,— came  to  her  weeping,  and 
told  her  of  the  threatened  ejectment  and 
consequent  ruin,  the  girl  was  moved  into 
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-cloiiio;  something'  she  liacl  never  done 
before.  Slie  appealed  directly  to  Sir 
Francis.  Xo  one  but  herself  knew  what 
the  effort  cost  her  to  pen  that  letter  to 
her  cold,  indifferent  father.  She  did  it 
with  fear  and  trembling,  but  she  did  it 
all  the  same,  asking  him  to  grant  her  this 
favour,  the  first  she  had  ever  asked  of  him. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  write, — that  little 
note,  and  she  posted  it  herself.  She  hardly 
dared  to  hope  for  a  favourable  result.  Yet 
somethim};  in  it  touched  Sir  Francis,  and 
he  granted  her  request.  Perhaps  it  reach- 
ed him  in  a  happy  moment.  Perha2:)s  it 
aroused  within  him  a  vague  sense  of  his 
neglected  responsibilities ;  anyway,  he 
granted  her  request,  and  even  answered  it 
himself.     '  Tell  Green  it  must  be  as  you 
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wish,'  he  wrote ;  and  so,  armed  Avith  this 
mandate,  Margaret  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
like  an  angel  of  deliverance.  That 
look  on  poor  Mrs.  Cripps'  worn  face 
repaid  her  all  her  trouble.  The  story- 
got  around,  and  after  that  Margaret's 
wishes  began  to  meet  with  more  defer- 
ence than  they  had  done  before. 

But  the  heroine  of  all  this,  when  the 
first  joy  of  doing  good  was  over,  locked 
away  the  little  note,  the  first  and  last  her 
father  had  sent  her,  in  her  desk  with  bitter 
tears  !  That  desk  contained  all  her  treas- 
ured belongings  :  a  lock  of  her  mother's 
hair,  a  portrait  of  her  mother  as  she  was 
in  the  first  bloom  of  her  girlish  beauty,  a 
little  trinket  she  had  worn,  a  favourite 
book  of  her  father's  with  his  pencil-scores 
in  the  margin,  and  now  his   letter.     He 
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liad  granted  lier  request,  it  is  true,  but 
not  that  other  request  which  lay  behind, 
that  wordless  pleading  for  a  father's  love. 
That  he  heeded  not,  nor  saw,  though  it 
might  have  been  read  through  every  line 
of  her  pathetic  letter,  evidenced  not  so 
much  in  what  she  said,  as  in  what  she  left 
unsaid.  The  precious  gift  of  his  child's 
love,  pure,  unselfish,  unwavering,  was 
within  his  reach.  He  might  have  taken 
it  had  he  wished,  but  he  passed  it  by, 
thrust  it  from  him,  this  lonely,  unhappy, 
selfish  man,  and  went  on  his  dreary  way 
alone.  The  innocent  child  must  suifer 
for  her  mother's  sin.  It  is  the  old  law, 
the  sins  of  the  parents  to  be  visited  upon 
the  children  until  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  There  is  high  authority  for 
this,  perhaps.    It  was  so  of  old  time.    Yet, 
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somehow  or  other  it  does  not  commend  itself 
to  our  ideas  of  justice  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Margaret   soon   found    herself  at   Mrs. 
House's  cottage,  which  stood  at  one  of  the 
entrance  gates  of  Heathcote  Park.     It  was 
a  pretty  little  cottage  enough,  trim  and 
neat,  with   a   low-thatched    roof    of    dry 
heather,  and  bright   flower-boxes   in    the 
windows.     Here  at  any  rate  she  was  sure 
of  no   rebufl",  her  old  nurse  was   always 
delighted  to  see  her,  for  the  visits  of  her 
'young  lady 'were  the  red-letter  days  of  her 
life.    Margaret  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in. 
Mrs.  House  was    sitting    in    the   room 
she    called   her   parlour,    the    one    down- 
stairs    room,    except     the     back-kitchen 
in  which    she    did   her   cooking   and  her 
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housework.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  in 
the  little  grate,  tliough  the  afternoon  was 
shining  warmly  in  through  the  geraniums 
in  the  window.  !N'anny  House  was  sitting 
with  her  feet  on  the  fender  reading  a  well- 
worn  page.  Not  one  of  the  books,  by  the 
way,  which  old  women  in  ISTanny's  sta- 
tion of  life  are  supposed  to  read,  but  a 
back  number  of  the  Family  Herald;  she 
might  have  been  better  employed,  perhaps, 
— hardly  more  harmlessly.  There  was  a 
carefully-selected  parish  library  at  Heath- 
cote,  '  for  the  poor,'  supervised  by  Lady 
Yerschoyle  herself,  yet  such  is  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature, — or  shall  we  say 
'  the  ingratitude  of  the  poor '  ? — that  this 
particular  old  woman  actually  derived 
more  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  from  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  her  fictitious  heroines, 
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than  from  all  the  irreproachable,  calico- 
covered  works  which  Lady  Yerschoyle  had 
thoughtfully  provided  for  her  delectation, 
and  for  that  of  others  like  her. 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
Nanny  rose,  and,  thrusting  the  history  of 
the  fair  young  Earl  and  his  raven-locked 
inamorata  into  her  pocket,  greeted  her 
visitor  heartily.  She  was  a  well-preserved 
old  woman  of  some  sixty-five,  with  a 
cheek  like  a  winter  apple.  Her  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Heath- 
cote  family,  '  the  family,'  it  was  to  her. 
She  had  been  maid  to  the  dowager  Lady 
Heathcote,  Sir  Francis'  mother,  and  when 
her  mistress  died,  she  had  remained  on 
at  the  Hall  in  sundry  capacities  until  Mar- 
garet  was   born,   when    she    became   her 
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nurse.  She  went  with  the  child  from  the 
Hall  to  the  Dower  House,  when,  after  the 
unhappy  Lady  Heathcote's  flight,  Margaret 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Lady  Ver- 
schoyle.  Latterly,  her  work  being  done, 
Nanny  had  retired  from  active  service. 

'  Well,  Miss  Margaret,  dear,  to  be  sure 
I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  this  after- 
noon,' she  said,  when  she  had  seated  her 
visitor  in  the  chair  of  state,  regarding  her 
with  affectionate  eyes. 

'Why  not?' 

'  Why,  don't  you  know.  Miss,  that  Mr. 
Raglan — there  now,  I  mean  Sir  Raglan — 
has  come  home  ?  He  drove  through  the 
lodge  gates  nearly  half-an-hour  ago.  I 
almost  wonder  you  didn't  meet  him  coming 
across  the  park.' 
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'  I  came  round  the  lane.  I  wanted  a 
walk.  I  suppose  that  is  how  I  missed  him. 
Come  already,  has  he?  That  is  very 
quick.  Why,  Aunt  Camilla  only  had  the 
letter  to  say  he  was  coming  half-an-hour 
ago  !' 

'  Ah  !  Miss,  you  know  the  old  sayings 
"  Love  lends  wings."  '  And  then,  noting 
the  little  flush  that  crept  up  to  the  girl's 
cheek,  she  went  on  garrulously,  to  hide  her 
embarrassment,  '  Oh !  he's  a  fine  young 
gentleman,  is  Sir  Raglan.  Takes  after  his 
poor  father  the  Colonel,  that  he  does. 
Law  !  what  a  fine  man  the  Colonel  was,  to 
be  sure,  taller  by  a  head  and  shoulders 
than  Sir  Francis,  and  as  free  and  pleasant- 
spoken  a  gentleman  as  anyone  could  wish 
to  see  of  a  summer's  day,  as  different  from 
Sir  Francis  as  could  be, — not  that  I  wish 
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to  say  anything  against  Sir  Francis,  wlio 
was  ahvays  a  good  master  to  me,'  she 
added,  checking  herself  abruptly. 

'  Is  Sir  Raglan  so  much  like  his  father, 
then,  Nanny?'  asked  Margaret,  not  noticing 
the  interruption.  She  liked  to  encourage 
these  family  reminiscences. 

'  Like  as  two  peas,'  said  Mrs.  House, 
decisively.  '  As  I  saw  Mr.  Raglan — there 
I  go  again — Sir  Raglan  drive  in  through 
the  gates  just  now,  it  gave  me  quite  a 
turn,  not  expecting  him;  'twas  all  in 
the  w^orld  like  the  Colonel  come  to  life 
again — just  as  he  used  to  drive  in  and  out 
in  the  old  days,  when  old  Sir  Warren  was 
alive.  Ah  !  dear  me,  well  I  mind  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  before  he  started  for  the 
Crimea.  He  came  down  to  put  his  little 
son.  Sir  Raglan  as   now  is,  in  my  lady's 
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€harge, — your  grandmother's,  I  mean.  His 
wife,  poor  lady,  died  when  the  boy  was  born. 
We  never  saw  him  again.  I  shall  never 
forget  when  the  news  came  that  he  was 
dead.  It  Avell-nigh  killed  his  father  and 
mother,  and  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  the  place 
as  didn't  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  a  friend. 
Ah  !  he  was  a  fine  man,  was  the  Colonel, 
and  Sir  Raglan's  his  living  image.  If  he 
takes  after  his  father  in  disposition  like  he 
does  in  face,  you'll  be  fortunate  in  your 
husband,  Miss  Margaret,  if  I  might  make 
so  bold  as  to  say  so. — When  is  the  wedding 
to  be,  Miss?'  she  asked,  with  pardonable 
curiosity. 

Margaret  flushed  again  at  the  question. 

'There  is  nothing  settled  yet,  Nanny,' 
she  said.     '  You  see,  Sir  Raglan  has  been 
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away,  and — there  is  no  hurry,  you  know.' 
'  Oh,  of  course  not,  dearie — none  at  all, 
you'll  wait  the  year  out  any  way,  I  sup- 
pose,' referring  to  Sir  Francis'  death. 
'  Only  what  set  me  wondering  if  it  mightn't 
be  sooner  was  because  some  one  told  me 
that  a  whole  gang  of  workmen  and  painters 
are  coming:  to  the  Hall  to-morrow,  to  beofin 
doing  things  u^.  Ah,  well,  it  wants  it 
badly,  not  but  what  Mrs.  Merry  weather ' 
— Mrs.  Merryweather  was  the  house- 
keej^er — '  has  kept  things  straight  in  a 
wonderful  w^ay ;  still,  old  houses  want 
touching  up  now  and  then.  I  hear  that 
they  think  of  adding  on  some  new  rooms 
for  you.  Miss  Margaret,  as  well.' 

'  I   hope    they  will    do    nothing  of  the 
kind,'  cried  Margaret,  in  real  distress.     '  I 
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wouldn't  like  the  Hall  added  to  on  any 
account.  It  would  spoil  it  altogether.  If 
tliey  begin  to  pull  it  about,  no  one  knows 
wliere  tbey  will  stop.  I  must  speak  to 
Raglan  about  it  at  once.' 

'  All,  well,  Miss  Margaret,'  said  the  old 
woman,  reassuringly,  '  no  doubt  you'll 
have  everything  your  own  way.  Sir  Rag- 
lan would  be  only  half  a  lover  if  you  didn't. 
No  doubt  he  thinks  to  please  you  by  hav- 
ing the  old  house  done  up,  just  as  Sir 
Francis  did,  when  he  first  brought  home 
his  bride.  Ah  me  !  how  time  flies  !  That 
is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  now,  and  yet  it 
seems  but  yesterday.  I  can  call  it  all 
back.  The  arch  of  evergreens  with 
"  Welcome,"  done  in  flowers  over  yonder 
gate ;  the  crowd  shouting  and  cheering ; 
— they  had   taken   the    horses  out  down 
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at  the  '^  Merry  Maidens,"  and  pulled  the 
carnage  up  the  hill ;  Sir  Francis  bow- 
ing and  smiling,  and  her  ladyship  looking 
just  a  little  tired,  but  oh !  so  lovely  in  her 
white  chip  bonnet  and  magenta  gown  ; 
magenta  had  just  come  in.  Then  the 
supper  in  the  evening,  everyone  wish- 
ing them  long  life  and  happiness,  and 
afterwards  fireworks  in  the  park.  Ah  ! 
they  were  brave  doings,  and  to  think  it 
should  all  turn  out  as  it  did — Oh,  dear  ! 
Oh,  dear  .   .  .' 

The  old  woman  broke  off  with  a  sigh. 
She  took  up  her  knitting  again,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

'  Turn  out  as  it  did  !'  echoed  her  listener. 
^  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

Mrs.  House  started  from  her  reverie  so 
suddenly  as  to  let  her  work  fall  through 
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her  hands  to  the  floor.  She  had  let  her 
thoughts  carry  her  further  than  she  in- 
tended. No  one  knew  better  than  she 
that  Margaret  was  ignorant  of  the  story 
of  her  mother's  flight.  She  would  have 
bitten  out  her  tongue  rather  than  have 
told  her.  She  coughed  a  little  to  hide  her 
embarrassment,  and  stooped  to  pick  up 
her  knitting,  not  caring  to  meet  the  ques- 
tioning glance  of  those  clear  brown  eyes. 

'  Ah,  well,  you  know.  Miss,'  she  an- 
swered presently,  somewhat  redder  in  the 
face  than  the  stooping  seemed  to  warrant, 
although  she  had  been  hunting  for  her 
knitting  an  unconscionably  long  time, 
'  you  know  how  my  old  tongue  runs  away 
with  me.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that 
it  was  a  pity  for  things  to  turn  out  so 
different  to  what  we  had  hoped, — for  their 
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married  life  to  be  such  a  short  one, — for 
her  ladyship  to  die  so  soon.  Poor  thing, 
— poor  thing,  whoever  would  have  thought 
it !  Everything  that  day  seemed  so  bright 
and  happy.' 

'  Were  they  so  very  happy  together, 
then,  Nanny?'  asked  Margaret,  in  a 
hushed  voice,  her  eyes  full  of  unshed 
tears.  The  subject  of  her  dead  mother 
was  a  sacred  one  to  her. 

Mrs.  House  coughed  again,  this  time 
more  violently  than  before. 

'  Oh,  dear  ! — oh,  dear !'  she  said,  '  how 
these  here  Spring  winds  do  try  my  poor 
chest  to  be  sure.  If  you'll  excuse  me  a 
minute,  Miss,  I'll  just  get  a  drop  of  some- 
thing out  of  my  cupboard.  I  won't  be  a 
minute.' 

The  minute  was  a  very  long  one  how- 
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ever.  When  she  came  back  from  her  fum- 
bling among  the  bottles  in  search  of  an 
imaginary  cordial,  she  found  that  Margaret 
liad  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  standing 
by  the  window  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

'  You  haven't  answered  my  question, 
Nanny,'  she  said,  swerving  round  as  the 
old  woman  came  into  the  room,  and  re- 
garding her  with  a  puzzled  air. 

There  was  a  ring — ever  so  faint — of  un- 
easiness in  her  voice.  Faint  as  it  was,  her 
listener  caught  it,  and  inwardly  anathema- 
tized herself  for  having  touched  upon  so 
dangerous  a  topic. 

*  Law,  Miss  Margaret,  I  quite  forgot 
what  you  were  asking  me  about  .  .  .  Ah, 
I  remember  now.  Well,  I  am  hardly  the 
one  to  answer  such  a  question.  Of  course 
I  was  only  a  servant,  and  not  in  her  lady- 
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sliip's  confidence ;  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
was  always  so  kind  to  me  I  might  ahnost 
claim  to  have  been.  Sir  Francis  worship- 
ped the  very  ground  she  trod  on,  though 
he  had  an  odd  way  of  showing  it — but 
there,  he  was  a  good  deal  older  than  her 
ladyship,  and  naturally  she  was  a  little 
afraid  of  him.  Of  course  it  isn't  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  my  betters;  but, 
since  you  ask  me,  I  don't  think  they  were 
ever  very  happy  together.  Sir  Francis 
never  seemed  to  understand  her.  I  al- 
ways said  it  was  more  his  fault  than  hers  ; 
a  sweeter,  kinder,  more  beautiful  lady  never 

stepped,  and  if  only  it  hadn't  been  for ' 

She  pulled  herself  up  short.  '  Well  do 
I  remember  the  look  in  her  eyes  the  last 
time  I  ever  saAv  her.  I  didn't  know  what 
it  meant  then.     I  shall  never  forget  it.' 
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'  Were  you  Avitli  her  when  she  died  P"" 
softly. 

'  No,  Miss  Margaret.' 

'  Where  did  she  die  ?' 

'  I  don't  exactly  know, — that  is  to  say 
I  forget.  In  Paris,  I  believe,'  she  added, 
confusedly. 

'  Nanny,'  cried  the  girl,  a  sudden  sus- 
picion flashing  over  her,  '  you  are  keep- 
in  o^  somethins:  back.  No  one  is  frank 
with  me.  Why  is  there  always  this  mys- 
tery about  my  mother  ?  Why  is  it  that 
no  one  ever  speaks  to  me  of  her  ?  Why 
is  it  that  when  I  ask  I  get  nothing  but 
evasive  replies  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  Remember,  I  am  no  longer  a 
child.     I  ivill  know.' 

The  old  woman  stood  aghast  at  the 
storm  she  had  unwittingly  raised.     Mar- 
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garet  was  positively  transformed.  Her 
small  figure  was  drawn  to  its  full  height. 
Her  face  flushed,  and  she  emphasized  her 
words  with  an  imperious  gesture  that  was 
worthy  of  Sir  Francis  himself.  Nanny 
looked  at  her  half  in  amazement,  half  in 
admiration.  This  new  mood  was  a  reve- 
lation. There  was  the  Heathcote  blood  in 
her  veins,  after  all.  She  knew  not  what 
to  say.  Woman-like,  she  sought  refuge  in 
tears. 

'  To  think  that  any  chance  word  of 
mine  should  have  upset  you  like  this,'  she 
whimpered.  '  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  if 
I  have  said  anything  I  oughtn't  to.  I 
didn't  mean  it.  Hadn't  you  better  ask 
your  aunt,  dearie,  to  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  know  ?  Xot  that  I  say  there  is 
anything  to  tell,'    she    added,  with    com- 
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mendable  caution,  '  but  if  there  was,  she- 
would  be  the  right  person  to  tell  it.  It 
ill  becomes  me  to  talk  about  my  betters, 
least  of  all  about  her  ladyshij),  who  was 
always  a  kind  mistress  to  me.' 

All  Margaret's  anger  faded  away  at  the 
sight  of  her  distress. 

'  Forgive  me,'  she  cried,  with  quick 
penitence.  '  I  forgot  what  I  was  saying. 
I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you  such  ques- 
tions. Aunt  Camilla  is  the  right  person 
to  answer  them,  as  you  say.  But  I  am  not 
quite  myself  to-day  somehow.  Well,  now 
I  must  be  going,  or  I  shall  be  late. 
Good-bye.' 

And,  imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  old  wo- 
man's cheek,  she  took  her  leave. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

UNDER  THE  BEECHES. 

The  sliadows  were  lengthening  somewhat 
as  Margaret  wended  her  way  homeward  by 
way  of  the  park.  She  walked  fast,  but 
there  was  no  occasion  for  her  to  hurry ; 
dinner  was  not  until  eight,  and  the  path 
she  had  chosen  was  as  secluded  as  the 
Dower  House  garden. 

Heathcote  was  one  of  the  few  parks 
in  England  which  could  boast  of  an  un- 
broken belt  of  beeches, — in  a  double 
row  running  all  around  it.     The  beeches 
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of  Heathcote,  miglity  witli  age,  were  the 
great  feature  of  the  place.  They  are 
always  beautiful.  Beautiful  now  with 
their  satin-smooth  trunks,  and  branches 
leafless  yet,  but  laden  with  brown  spikes 
already  flushed  with  purple  bursting  to 
disclose  the  woolly  buds  of  silver-green 
within ;  beautiful  a  little  later  Avhen  the 
pale  leaves  formed  a  shimmering  canopy 
overhead;  more  beautiful  still  when  the 
golden  hues  of  Autumn  mingled  with  the 
russet  brown  of  the  cones  :  beautiful  again, 
with  the  bare  branches  stretching  gaunt 
and  leafless  against  the  leaden  hues  of  a 
winter  sky,  the  shrill  wind  whistling 
through  them,  and  the  ground  beneath 
carpeted  with  the  husks  of  their  lavish 
fruit.  There  is  rarely  much  undergrowth 
beneath    beech-trees.       Here    there    was 
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little,  save  the  brambles  putting  forth 
their  first  Spring  shoots.  The  ground  was 
€arpeted  with  soft  mosses,  and  studded 
with  the  delicate  fairy-like  bells  of  the 
wood-anemone. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  cool  and 
sweet,  the  sun  going  down  slowly,  and 
glinting  the  trees  with  light.  The  birds 
were  singing,  as  only  English  birds  can 
sing  in  the  dawning  of  the  year.  The 
tmttering  of  the  smaller  birds  mingled  with 
the  deep,  rich  notes  of  the  blackbird  and 
the  clear,  fresh  tones  of  the  thrush,  and 
from  some  distant  hollow  by  the  lake, 
where  the  willows  wore  their  first  faint 
flush  of  green,  came  the  cooing  of  the 
ring-dove. 

Margaret  was  a  child  of  nature,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  its  delights.     At  any  other 
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time  the  charm  would  have  dominated  her, 
but  just  now  her  mind  was  so  full  of  the 
recent  conversation  that  she  hardly  gave  it 
a  thought.  What  was  this  vague,  unin- 
telligible something  which  they  all  united 
to  keep  back  from  her  ?  Why  was  it  that 
her  mother's  name  was  never  mentioned ; 
that  her  father  had  been  to  her  almost  a 
stranger?  A  hundred  little  things,  links 
in  the  chain  of  memory  flashed  back  to 
her,  trifles  which  she  had  scarcely  heeded 
at  the  time,  but  which  now  seemed  preg- 
nant with  hidden  meaning.  Why  were 
these  things  so  ?  Into  the  summer-day  of 
her  young  life  there  stole  the  shadow  of 
distrust. 

She  walked  on  hurriedly,  so  absorbed  in 
her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  hear  foot- 
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steps  falling  upon  the  path  behind  her, 
until  a  familiar  voice  cried, 

'  AVhy,  Margaret,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 
Are  you  in  for  a  race  ?  I  had  almost  to 
run  to  catch  you  up.' 

Turnino'  round  she  saw  Raodan  Heath- 
cote. 

They  had  not  met  since  he  came  down 
for  Sir  Francis'  funeral,  now  more  than 
six  months  ago.  Then  he  looked  pale,  and 
ill,  and  worried,  altogether  different  to 
what  she  had  ever  known  him  before. 
Now  he  seemed  to  be  his  old  self  again, 
the  sun  of  the  Riviera  had  bronzed  his 
cheek,  his  spirits  seemed  to  have  recover- 
ed their  elasticity,  and  his  step  its  spring. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  inward 
effect  of  his  love  troubles, — of  which  Mar- 
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garet  knew  nothing, — they  had  evidently- 
left  no  lasting  mark  upon  Sir  Raglan's 
outer  man.  He  was  clad  in  a  rough, 
homespun,  knickerbocker  suit,  with  cap 
and  gaiters  ;  and  a  couple  of  dogs  were 
following  at  his  heels.  He  looked  the 
picture  of  health  and  vigour. 

'  Why,  you  look  as  frightened  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost !'  he  cried,  merrily,  look- 
ing down  into  the  girl's  grave,  startled 
eyes,  and  taking  the  little  hand  she  shyly 
held  out  to  him.  '  What  were  you  dream- 
ing of?  Didn't  you  expect  me  ?' 

'  Not  just  then,'  she  said,  '  I  was  think- 
ing of — many  things.  But  I  knew  you 
were  here,  old  Nanny  House  told  me.  I 
have  just  come  from  her  cottage.' 

'  What !  is  she  alive  still  ?  How  those 
old  women  last,  to  be  sure  !  Yes,  I  arrived 
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about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  thought  I'd  have 
a  stroll  round  before  dinner,  and  see  how 
things  were  getting  on.  I  was  just  having 
a  look  in  at  the  keeper's,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  you  coming  down  between  the  beeches. 
Well,  and  how  are  you,  Maggie  ?  You 
must  tell  me  all  the  news,'  he  said,  kindly. 
He  had  always  felt  well-disposed  to- 
wards his  quiet  little  cousin,  when  he 
troubled  to  give  her  a  thought,  which  was 
not  often.  But  now  since  Sir  Francis' 
death,  she  had  become  invested  in  his 
eyes  with  a  new  sense  of  importance. 
Upon  her  course  of  action  depended  both 
his  future,  and  the  fate  of  Heathcote.  He 
regarded  her  half-curiously  in  this  new 
light,  and  even  had  the  grace  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  part  he  was  called 
upon  to  play. 
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As  Margaret  answered  his  inquiries, 
they  walked  on  together,  talking  about 
many  things  easily  enough.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  undercurrent  of  common 
sense  which  ran  through  all  she  had 
to  tell  him  about  Heathcote.  She  knew 
so  much  more  about  it  than  he  did 
himself.  There  was  nothing  of  the  bash- 
ful, sentimental,  bread-and-butter  Miss 
about  her.  She  did  not  seem  to  expect 
any  lover-like  attentions  from  him.  '  Well, 
one  has  to  be  thankful  for  that,  at  any 
rate,'  he  thought,  '  it  Avill  make  matters  so 
much  easier.'  It  was  a  relief  to  think  he 
was  not  required  to  simulate  a  love  he  could 
not  feel.  She  seemed  cool  and  matter-of- 
fact.  In  reality  there  was  a  tumult  of  emo- 
tion going  on  beneath  that  quiet  exterior. 

Presently  a  bend  of  the  path  brought 
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them  round  to  the  front  of  the  old  red- 
brick Elizabethan  mansion,  with  its 
diamond  panes  and  clusters  of  turret-like 
chimneys.  There  it  stood,  looming  across 
the  park,  with  its  background  of  elms  in 
which  the  rooks  were  cawing,  its  sombre 
wall  of  yews,  its  grassy  terraces  and  wide 
lawns,  much  as  it  might  have  stood  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Tudor  Queen.  Only 
Time  had  shed  a  mellowed  and  venerable 
appearance  over  it  all. 

Sir  Raglan  gave  one  glance  towards  it, 
and  then  he  spoke. 

'  I  was  coming  down  to  the  Dower  House 
this  evening  after  dinner,'  he  said, '  but,  now 
that  I  have  met  you,  I  think  I  will  put  it 
off  until  the  morning.  I  want  to  show 
you  and  xiunt  Camilla  the  architect's  plans 
which  I  have  had  drawn  out  with  regard 
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to   the    alterations   of  tlie  Hall.      I  have 
brought  them  down  with  me.' 

'  Ah  !'  she  said,  quickly,  '  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  see  you  about,  Raglan,  very 
much.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour. — I  am 
not  given  to  asking  favours,  believe  me, 
only  I  feel  so  deeply  about  this.  Will 
you  have  the  Hall  altered  as  little  as 
possible  ?  If  I  could  have  my  way,  I 
would  not  have  it  touched  at  all, — but  that 
is  too  much  to  ask,  I  know.  Of  course, 
with  you,  it  is  diiferent.  You  have  been 
here  so  very  little,  you  do  not  look  at  it 
in  the  same  way,  but  to  me  every  brick 
is  dear. — I  feel,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
feel, — but  to  me  it  seems  like  a  human 
thing.  I  have  known  it  like  this  all  my 
life,  and  have  got  to  love  it  so  much.  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  other  than  it  is, 
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— and  yet  it  is  not  mine,  I  know,  but 
yours,  and  you  have  the  right  to  do  what 
you  like, — only  I  would  ask  you  this  all 
the  same,  if  I  am  not  asking  too  much.' 

She  looked  so  beseeching,  her  eyes  were 
so  wistful,  her  voice  so  tremulous,  as  she 
made  her  request  that  his  indolent  good- 
nature was  aroused  in  a  moment.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse  a  woman  anything, 
least  of  all  a  request  so  prettily  made. 

'  Why,  little  one,'  he  said,  reassuringly, 
'  of  course  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  What  is 
mine  is  yours,  or  soon  will  be.  What  a  Van- 
dal you  must  think  me  !  One  Avould  think, 
to  hear  you,  that  I  was  going  to  pull  down 
the  old  house  altogether,  and  build  up  a 
new  one,  all  stucco  and  plate-glass  win- 
dows, like  a  villa  on  Cla^^ham  Common. 
Xothing   of  the    kind.     The  alterations  I 
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had  planned — except  the  new  stables — 
were  chiefly  on  your  account.  The  south 
wing,  in  which  the  last  Lady  Heathcote's 
rooms  Avere,  is  sadly  gloomy.  So  I  thought 
of  throwing  out  an  oriel  window,  and  cut- 
ting down  a  few  of  the  trees  round  the 
corner  there,'  indicating  with  his  stick. 
'  It  would  be  at  the  back,  and  would 
brighten  the  rooms  immensely.  That  is 
all.' 

'  Pray  do  not  trouble  to  have  it  done,' 
she  pleaded  again,  brightening,  however, 
at  his  Avords.  '  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
have  thought  of  me,  Raglan,  but  I  would 
like  my  mother's  rooms  to  be  as  they 
always  were, — for  her  sake.  I  love  those 
old  lattice  windows,  and  the  quaint  rooms. 
If  we  begin  to  brighten  them  up  as  you 
say,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?    We  need  only 
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do  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Besides, 
Raglan,  why  should  you  spend  money  on 
me  in  this  wa}^  ?  I  heard  Aunt  Camilla 
say  that  you  were  not  at  all  well  oiF.' 

'  That  was  very  good  of  Aunt  Camilla,' 
he  answered,  rather  grimly,  '  but  suppose 
we  keep  to  the  subject  in  hand.  About 
these  rooms,  you  shall  have  everything  just 
as  you  wish,  you  can  superintend  every- 
thing yourself.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better, 
as  you  say,  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  the 
Avorkmen  are  very  much  pressed  for  time, 
there  is  such  a  lot  of  absolutely  necessary 
work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  papering 
and  painting  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
house.  The  place  has  been  given  over  to 
servants  for  so  long  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  before  it  can  be  made  habitable, 
and   the   stables    are    simply    scandalous, 
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they  must  come  down  altogether.  I  ought 
not  to  have  stopped  away  so  long,  I  sup- 
pose, there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  so  little 
time  to  do  it  in.  And  that,  Margaret^ 
leads  me  up  to  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.     When  is  it  to  be  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean?'  she  asked,  inno- 
cently. 

Her  thoughts  were  running  upon  the 
house,  and  she  was  so  relieved  to  hear 
that  her  fears  were  unfounded,  that  for  the 
moment  she  had  forgotten  all  about  her 
share  in  the  contract. 

Sir  Raglan  bit  his  lip,  the  part  he  had  to 
play  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  his 
conscience  smote  him  a  little  as  he  met  the 
inquiring  glance  of  those  innocent  eyes. 
There  was  a  child-like  candour  about  her, 
a    direct   way    of  looking   and   speaking. 
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wliicli  was  to  him  iiifiiiitely  more  em- 
])aiTassmg  than  the  arts  of  a  finished 
coquette.  He  turned  aside  his  head  a 
little,  and  nervously  hit  at  a  twig  with  his 
stick  before  replying. 

'  I  mean,  when  are  we  to  be  married?' 
he  said,  awkwardly,  '  it  rests  with  you, 
you  know.  That  is  what  I  have  come 
down  here  to  ask  you  about.* 

Margaret  walked  on  a  little  way  in  si- 
lence, the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her 
cheek,  but  otherwise  outwardly  calm 
enough.  A  crisis  in  her  life  had  come, 
and  she  knew  not  how  to  meet  it.  She 
had  something  to  say,  but  she  knew  not 
how  to  say  it.  Her  eyes  wandered  to 
Avhere  the  old  house  was  slumbering  in 
the  setting  sun.  The  rays  had  caught  it, 
gilding  the  deep  ivy  clinging  to   the  wall. 
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and  smiting  the  window-panes  with  gold. 
The  sight  seemed  to  give  her  strength. 
She  turned  to  her  cousin,  and  her  words 
came  quiet  and  slow. 

'  That  is  as  you  and  Aunt  Camilla  may 
wish,'  she  said,  with  an  effort.  '  You  have 
arranged  everything  with  her  so  far,  had 
you  not  better  arrange  this  also  ?'  she 
asked,  with  unconscious  irony. 

He  did  not  see  it. 

'  That's  right.  Spoken  like  a  sensible 
little  girl,'  he  cried,  walking  on  more 
briskly,  Avith  an  evident  relief. 

Somehow  his  words  jarred  on  Margaret 
as  nothing  else  had  done.  Was  she  never 
to  be  anything  but  a 'little  girl'  to  the  man 
who  proj)osed  to  make  her  his  wife  ?  Was 
this  to  be  his  helpmeet,  his  comrade  in 
life's  battle  until  death  should  part  them  ? 
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'"Well,  then,'  he  continued,  'I  should 
suggest  the  second  week  in  July,  if  that 
be  agreeable  to  you.  You  see  it  must  be 
before  September,  anyway,' — he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  terms  of  Sir  Francis'  will,  but 
she  had  forgotten, — '  and  if  we  could  get 
back  here  and  settle  down  early  in  August, 
I  could  run  up  to  Scotlandfor  the  Twelvth, 
if  you  would  not  mind  being  left  with  Aunt 
Camilla  for  a  week  or  two ;  and  then  when 
I  come  back,  we  could  have  some  people 
down  here  in  September  for  the  shooting, 
you  see.' 

Her  eyes  sought  the  house  again. 

'  I  see,'  she  answered,  submissively. 

There  was  a  world  of  pathos  in  those 
two  simple  words.  She  was  beginning  to 
see,  as  yet  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  part 
she  was  expected  to  play  in  this  man's  life. 
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He  had  evidently  arranged  everything, 
everything  was  cut  and  dried,  so  to  speak, 
and  all  that  remained  for  her  was  to  ac- 
quiesce. Well,  it  was  right,  perhaps,  and 
yet, — there  was  something  wanting,  she 
knew  not  what.  A  vague  chord  vibrated 
within  her ;  deep  down  in  her  heart  a  still 
voice  murmured  something  she  had  never 
heard  before.  What  was  it  ?  She  looked 
half-inquiringly  towards  her  cousin  as 
though  seeking  to  find  her  answer  there. 
A  new-born  timidity  stole  over  her. 

'  That's  right,'  he  exclaimed  again,  all 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  '  I'll  arrange  everything  with  Aunt 
Camilla  to-morrow.  It's  not  a  very  long 
notice,  I'm  afraid,  only  about  three  months, 
— hardly  that, — but  I  suppose  you  can  be 
ready   in    time.       I^adies    have    peculiar 
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notions  abont  trousseau  and  things,  I 
believe,  and  in  other  ways  there  is  much 
to  be  done,  documents  to  be  signed,  Law- 
yers to  be  consulted,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  wedding  itself  need  not  give  much 
trouble. — You  would  like  everything  to  be 
as  quiet  as  possible,  would  you  not  ?' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  she  answered,  quickly, 
'  the  quieter  the  better.' 

That  was  all. 

Surely  there  was  never  a  tamer  wooing. 
They  might  have  been  arranging  their 
dinner,  these  two  young  people,  instead 
of  the  most  momentous  event  in  their 
lives.  Xo  coy  blushes,  no  whispered 
words,  no  fond  embrace.  He  did  not 
even  touch  her  hand.  As  he  walked 
on  by  her  side  through  the  gathering 
shadows  he    talked    of  indifferent  things, 
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evidently  relieved  tliat  tlie  discussion  was 
over,  and  that  Margaret  had  shown  herself 
so  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes.  She 
was  a  nice,  sensible  little  girl,  he  thought 
to  himself,  not  given  to  any  sentimental 
nonsense,  and  very  tractable.  He  felt 
grateful  to  her  for  having  made  his  task 
so  easy.  He  would  be  very  kind  to  her, 
she  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
She  had  no  power  to  aAvake  the  passion 
within  him  as  had  that  other  woman  whom 
he  had  loved, — and  lost.  The  wound  was 
not  healed  yet ;  the  embers  of  his  passion 
were  still  warm,  and  they  only  needed  the 
breath  of  her  presence  to  fan  them  again  into 
a  flame.  The  passion-laden  memories  of 
those  summer  nights  at  Wildbad  clung  to 
him  still,  and  the  thought  of  them  stirred 
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his  blood  like  strong  wine.  He  knew  all 
this,  and  the  innoeent  girl  by  his  side  knew 
nothing.  He  knew  that  he  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  youth  and  ignorance  in  thus 
oiFerino'  her  marriao;e  without  love  ;  that 
he  was  betraying  the  trust  which  she  con- 
fided in  him.  But  he  argued  that  the 
situation  was  not  of  his  seeking,  and  that 
since  it  was  so,  it  was  best  for  him,  and 
best  for  her,  that  the  matter  should  be 
settled  without  delay.  He  was  ready  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract  to  the  letter. 
What  mattered  it  if  the  spirit  were  want- 
ing ?  She  would  not  know.  She  did  not 
understand,  he  thought,  with  a  feeling  half 
of  contempt,  half  of  pity,  for  the  quiet 
little  figure  walking  along  by  his  side. 
He  was  wrono'.     Isfnorant  as  she  was  of 
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the  world  and  its  ways,  Margaret  was  not 
so  ignorant  as  lie  supposed  her  to  be.  No 
girl  reared  out  of  a  nunnery  could  be. 
She  had  read  but  few  love-stories,  and 
all  of  one  type,  still  even  the  dainty, 
platonic  emotions  set  forth  in  those  well- 
ordered  volumes  were  warmer  than  this 
business-like  wooing.  Her  very  instinct 
told  her  that  something  was  lacking. 

Some  fine  nerve  quivered  within  her.  In 
her  soul  love  was  in  travail. 

Ignorant  of  all  this.  Sir  Raglan  rattled 
on,  heedless  of  her  silence,  until  they 
€ame  to  the  little  wicket-gate  which  led 
to  the  Dower  House  grounds.  The  beeches 
had  yielded  place  to  firs  here,  and  the 
moss-carpeted  path  wound  between  clumps 
of  gorse  and  heather.  The  sun  was  going 
down  in  golden  splendour ;  the  gorse  was 
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ablaze  with  bloom.  Surely  a  fViirer  tryst- 
iiig-place  could  hardly  be  found.  It  was 
all  lost  on  hhn. 

'  I  think  ril  wish  you  good-bye  here/ 
he  said.  '  Tell  Aunt  Camilla  I'll  come 
round  to  see  her  to-morrow  morning.' 

She  2:ave  him  her  hand.  The  wakino^ 
wonder  of  her  soul  glowed  forth  in  her 
face.  He  held  it  for  a  moment,  caught 
by  the  look.  It  reminded  him  of  a  half- 
forgotten  duty.  He  stooped  down  and 
lightly  brushed  her  lips. 

A  second  later,  and  he  was  gone. 
But  Margaret  remained  where  he  had 
left  her.  That  kiss,  careless  though  it 
was,  came  to  her  as  a  revelation. 
Some  new  birth  had  taken  place  within 
her.  Her  nerves  tingled  with  a  sensation 
wholly  new,  but  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
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sweetness  or  of  pain,  she  knew  not.  Her 
face  pulsed  with  colour,  and  faded  very- 
ID  ale.     Then  she  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  MAERIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE. 


The  next  mornino;  dawned  cold  and  rainy. 


o 
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The  flnsli  of  Spring  had  left  the  land,  and 
everything  seemed  to  have  sunk  back 
again  into  February's  chill  gloom. 

Lady  Verschoyle  was  sitting  in  her 
little  boudoir,  the  room  in  which  she  was 
wont  to  transact  all  her  ])usiness,  keep  her 
accounts,  and  write  her  diary,  a  duty  she 
performed  with  unflinching  regularity.  It 
is  always   people  whose  lives  change  not 
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who  keep  diaries,  and  the  more  uneventful 
the  life  may  be,  the  more  copious  does  the 
diary  become.  Outside,  the  wind  blew 
cheerlessly  throu^'h  the  still  leafless  trees, 
the  rain  drove  slant-wise  against  the  Avin- 
dow  panes,  the  distant  view  of  the  park 
was  enshrouded  in  a  mist  which  seemed 
to  envelop  all  things  in  a  mantle  chill  and 
grey.  Inside,  a  fire  Avas  burning  warmly, 
and  the  room  was  bright  with  daffodils, 
primroses,  and  sweet  Spring  flowers,  all 
shades  of  yellow,  as  such  flowers  are  wont 
to  be.  A  screen,  composed  of  water- 
colours  mounted, — Margaret's  most  of 
them, — was  against  the  door,  a  writing- 
table  stood  before  the  cheerful  bow-win- 
dow, and  a  grand  piano  filled  an  opposite 
corner  of  the  room.  All  around  were 
scattered    books,    and    photographs,    and 
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little  trifles  in  the  way  a  woman  loves.  It 
was  a  pretty  room,  and  made  a  pretty 
setting  to  the  gentle  old  lady  with  the 
whitened  hair  who  sat  by  the  hre-side. 
She  was  not  alone,  Raglan  Heathcote  was 
with  her.  They  had  been  talking  earnestly. 
That  was  evident  by  the  look  of  pained 
anxiety  npon  Lady  Vei^schoyle's  face  as 
she  tnrned  it  towards  her  nephew.  A 
nnmber  of  maps  and  j^lans,  jnst  examined 
and  then  thrown  aside,  lay  half-open  on 
the  table.  Bnt  it  was  not  of  these  they 
were  talking  now. 

'  Raglan,'  she  was  saying  earnestly, 
'  you  will  be  good  to  her,  will  you  not  ? 
Promise  me.' 

Lady  Verschoyle  was  something  of  a 
monitor  to  her  ne'er-do-well  nephew.  Her 
influence  over   him   was    not   great,    but, 
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such  as  it  was,  it  was  probably  greater 
than  that  of  anyone  else.  Slie  could  say 
to  him  things  which  no  one  else  could  say, 
for  she  had  helped  him  out  of  many  a 
scrape  in  his  wild  youth,  and  woman -like, 
she  was  indulgent  of  his  follies.  But  she 
was  not  blind  to  his  faults,  nor  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  him- 
self placed,  and  this  combined  to  make 
her,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  tremble 
for  the  future  happiness  of  the  young  girl 
who  was  soon  to  become  his  wife.  Yet 
she  felt  unable  to  cope  Avith  the  present 
crisis.  Her  love  for  Margaret,  her  love 
for  Raglan,  the  interests  of  them  both,  and 
her  duty  to  the  family, — all  these  seemed  to 
war  Avithin  her  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  Raglan  started,  and  almost  roughly 
shook  off  the  hand  his  aunt  had  laid  upon 
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his  arm.  Perhaps  his  conscience  pricked 
him  a  little  too  ;  but  if  so  there  was  no 
siofn  of  it  in  his  answer. 

'  Good  to  her !'  he  exclaimed.  '  What 
on  earth  do  yon  mean  ?  Of  conrse  I  shall 
he  o'ood  to  her.     One  wonld  think  I  was  a 

o 

Bluebeard,  or  a  wife-beater,  to  judge  from 
the  way  you  talk.' 

'  Ah,  Raglan  !'  sighed  the  old  lady,  '  you 
know  what  I  mean  well  enough.  Why 
Avill  you  always  show  me  your  worst  side  ? 
I  don't  suppose  you  will  ill-treat  her,  or 
ever  be  consciously  unkind,  but  I  fear  you 
will  make  her  suffer  all  the  same.' 

'  ^fake  her  suffer,  poor  little  Margaret. 
Whatever  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head?'  he  demanded,  looking  at  her  with 
astonishment. 

'  Because  I  fear,'  said  Lady  Yerschoyle, 
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shaking  her  head  sadly.  '  I  fear  for  both 
of  you,  but  for  her  the  more.  Loveless 
marriages  often  mean  a  life's  unhappiness, 
and  then  it  is  always  the  woman  who  suf- 
fers most.  I  have  seen  it  over  and  over 
again, — and  you  do  not  love  her,  Raglan, 
not  as  she  should  be  loved, — not  as  you 
should  love  the  woman  who  is  to  be  your 
wife.  Ah  !  if  only  it  were  otherwise  how 
different  everything  would  be,  these  would 
be  the  happiest  days  of  my  life, — of  all  our 
lives.' 

Sir  Raglan  gave  two  or  three  imjja- 
tient  turns  up  and  down  the  room  before 
replying.  Then  he  halted  before  the 
window,  and  looked  gloomily  out  upon 
the  rain. 

'  Well,'  he  said  at  length,  his  face  still 
turned  away,  '  granted  I  do  not  care  for 
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her,  as  you  say.  What  then  ?  She  does 
not  care  for  me.     We  start  fair.' 

'  Are  you  so  sure  of  that?'  asked  Lady 
Yerschoyle,  sadly.  '  Girls'  hearts  are 
such  wayward  things.  Yesterday  I  should 
have  agreed  Avith  you.  To-day  I  think 
otherwise.' 

Her  nephew  swerved  round  suddenly. 

^  What  makes  you  think  that  ?'  he  asked, 
incredulously. 

'  I  will  tell  you.  Last  evening,  after 
Margaret  came  in,  I  learned  from  her  that 
she  had  met  you  unexpectedly  in  the  park. 
I  saw  that  she  was  agitated,  and  asked  her 
the  reason.  What  passed  between  you 
there,  you  know  best,  but  she  told  me  that 
you  had  spoken  to  her  about  your  marriage, 
and  other  things.  She  seemed  so  touched 
to  think  that  you  should  have  thought  of 
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her  in  tlie  alterations  you  contemplated 
carrying  out  at  the  Hall.  She  was  very 
thoughtful,  and  said  but  little,  but  there 
was  something  about  her  I  had  never  seen 
before.  She  hardly  seemed  to  hear  me 
when  I  spoke  to  her,  her  thoughts  were 
far  away,  but  when  she  looked  up  once, 
when  I  was  speaking  of  you,  there  was  a 
light  shining  in  her  eyes,  like  one  who  is 
trying  to  think  out  some  great  happiness 
she  had  hardly  realised  yet.  It  was  a 
light  that  only  comes  in  a  girl's  eyes  once 
in  a  lifetime.  Raglan,  it  was  you  who 
brought  that  light  there.' 

Her  listener  laughed  awkwardly. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  But 
I  must  take  leave  to  doubt  it,  if  that  be  all 
the  evidence  you  can  produce.     You  were 
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always  very  romantic,  you  know,  Aunt 
Camilla.' 

Lady  Verschoyle  looked  up  at  him  with 
pained  rebuke. 

'  Do  not  jest,'  she  said,  '  a  girl's  heart 
is  not  a  plaything ;  it  is  no  jesting 
matter  to  her.  Xo,  it  is  not  all,  but 
I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you 
the  rest,  it  seems  like  betraying  a  trust. 
Yet  I  think  you  ought  to  know  .  .  .  Last 
night,  after  I  had  gone  to  my  room,  Mar- 
garet came,  she  was  tremulous  and  agi- 
tated. When  I  asked  her  what  it  was  she 
wished  to  see  me  about,  she  told  me  all 
the  trouble  that  was  on  her  mind.  It 
was  not  of  you  only,  but  of  her  unhappy 
mother  that  she  wished  to  speak.  I  tried 
to  soothe  her  and  to   evade  her  questions 
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with  vague  replies  as  I  have  so  often  done 
before,  but  she  would  not  be  gainsaid 
until  she  knew  all — all  the  miserable  story 
of  her  mother's  folly  and  shame,  and  her 
father's  cruelty  and  neglect.  Having  begun, 
I  thought  it  best  to  tell  her  all.  Her  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  she  would  have  to 
know  it  sooner  or  later,  and  it  was  best 
that  she  should  know  it  from  my  lips. 
But  it  was  a  very  terrible  thing  to  do.  I 
tried  to  put  things  as  gently  as  I  could, 
but  the  facts  were  so  hard.  I  thought 
it  would  break  her  heart.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  her — the  shock  of  a  shattered 
ideal,  for  she  had  always  treasured  the 
thought  of  her  mother  in  her  heart 
as  a  pure  and  holy  thing.  Oh !  that 
mother,  if  she  had  only  considered  the 
sorrow  her  act  of  sinful  folly  would  bring 
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upon  her  innocent  claughter's  head,  she 
would  surely  have  paused !  The  poor 
child  seemed  to  feel  the  hli2:ht  of  her 
mother's  shame.  But,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief,  her  thoughts  were  of 
you.  "Does  Raglan  know?"  she  asked; 
^'  if  not,  he  must  be  told  at  once."  And, 
when  I  told  her  you  knew  everything,  she 
seemed  quite  overwhelmed.  "  How  gener- 
ous of  him,"  she  said,  "  to  wish  me  to  be 
his  wife  in  spite  of  all.  Oh,  Aunt  Cam- 
illa, teach  me  how  to  be  worthy  of  him, 
for  I  love  him."  It  made  my  heart  ache 
to  hear  her,  knowing  what  I  did.  But  I 
€Ould  not  undeceive  her.  Therefore  I 
appeal  to  you  again,  Raglan,  be  kind  and 
gentle  to  her,  this  worse  than  orphaned 
girl,  for  she  has  no  one  else  but  you,  and, 
— she  loves  you.' 
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Sir  Raglan  looked  gloomily  into  the 
fire.  He  was  moved  by  her  appeal, — 
moved  to  compassion,  that  was  all. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  he  said,  presently,  '  that 
what  you  wish  cannot  be.  I  can  never 
love  her.' 

Lady  Verschoyle  dried  her  tears. 

'  I  do  not  see  why,'  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. '  Margaret  is  a  girl  whom  any 
man  might  be  proud  to  call  his  wife.  She 
is  very  young,  I  know,  but  that  will  mend 
every  day.  She  is  pretty,  and  will  be 
prettier.  She  is  good,  and  clever  as  she 
is  good;  there  is  more  in  her  than  in 
most  girls.  She  has  great  decision  of 
character,  and,  when  she  knows  a  little 
more  of  the  world,  she  will  hold  her 
own  in  any  society.  What  more  do  you 
want  ?     What  more  can  any  man  want  ? 
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In  ^Joint  of  fact,  liaglan,  she  is  far  too  good 
for  you.  She  will  be  a  much  better  wife 
than  you  deserve.' 

'  I  know  it,'  he  said.  '  I  admit  it  freely. 
Perhaps  it  is  her  very  goodness  which 
raises  the  barrier  between  us.  But, 
no,  I  will  be  frank  with  you  ;  it  is  not 
that.' 

'  What  is  it,  then — some  other  woman  ? 
Oh !  Raglan,  I  am  so  sorry.' 

She  put  her  hand  in  his. 

'  Thank  you.  Aunt  Camilla,'  he  said, 
quietly.  '  I  am  not  much  given  to  senti- 
ment, as  you  know,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand  that  I  was  very  hard  hit, 
when  I  tell  you  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  iniquitous  will,  she  would  have  been 
my  wife.  However,  it's  all  over  and  done 
with  now,  so  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.' 
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'  But,  Raglan,'  cried  Lady  Verschoyle, 
^  this  makes  things  worse  than  ever, 
worse  for  you,  and  ten  times  worse  for 
Margaret.  You  see,'  she  went  on,  '  the 
girl  is  such  a  child, — such  a  child  to 
be  hurried  into  a  marriage  like  this ; 
she  hardly  knows  her  own  heart,  and  you, 
alas !  know  yours  too  well.  What  can  the 
future  bring  but  unhappiness  to  you 
both  ?  If  I  had  only  known  this  before  ! 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say — what  to 
advise.  If  there  Avere  only  a  little  time — 
but,  alas  !  there  is  none.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?' 

•  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,'  he  re- 
plied.    '  It  is  too  late  to  draw  back  now.' 

'  Too  late — oh  !  Raglan,  is  it  too  late  ? 
Is  there  no  alternative  ?' 

'  You  know  the  terms  of  the  will,  as  well 
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as  I  do,'  he  rLJoined,  impatiently;  'there  is 
an  alternative — ruin  for  me,  utter  ruin,  and 
Heatheote  to  go  from  us  for  ever.  That 
is  the  alternative  I  have  to  face — Margaret 
or  ruin.  Of  the  two,'  with  a  cynical  laugh, 
'  I  prefer  Margaret.' 

'  Hush,  hush,  Raglan, — do  not  speak  of 
her  so  !  I  know — I  know. — What  I  meant 
is  there  no  means  of  setting  the  will  aside, 
— even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  ?  Have 
you  considered  that  ?  Surely  Francis 
could  not  have  been  in  his  right  mind 
when  he  made  it ;  sickness  had  enfeebled 
him.  It  is  so  monstrous,  so  cruelly 
unjust !' 

'  He  was  as  sane  as  you  or  I,'  replied 
the  other,  savagely.  '  It  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  whole  life,  a  devilish  attempt  to 
spoil  both  our  lives  as  his  own  had  been 
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spoilt  before.  The  rancorous  bate  be  bore 
this  poor  girl's  mother  for  the  wrong  she 
bad  clone  him,  seemed  to  descend  upon 
her  innocent  child.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I.  ^0  doubt  that  was  one  reason 
why ' 

He  broke  off  abruptly. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mar- 
garet came  into  the  room.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  her  eyes  were  heavy  as  though 
she  had  been  weeping.  She  came  quietly, 
with  a  saddened  step,  very  different  to 
her  usual  self;  but  when  she  caught  a 
glance  of  her  aunt's  tear-stained  face  she 
paused  irresolutely,  and  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  puzzled,  inquiring  eyes. 

'You  were  speaking  of  me?'  she  said, 
interrogatively,  looking  at  Sir  Raglan. 

'  Margaret  dear,'  said  Lady  Verschoyle, 
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^  come  to  me.'  And,-  wlien  she  came,  she 
kissed  her  and  looked  into  her  eyes  lov- 
ii\2;ly.  '  You  are  right,  dear,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  ^ve  ^vere  talking  about  you, 
Ra^flan  and  I ;  but  it  was  of  a  matter 
which  you  must  settle  for  yourself.  Are 
you  still  of  the  same  mind?  Are  you 
willing  to  marry  Raglan  according  to  the 
terms  of  your  father's  will?  Speak,  dear, 
and  if  you  wish  otherwise,  say  so  freely. 
Believe  me,  it  is  better  so.' 

'  Do  you  wish  it?'  she  asked,  looking  at 
her  aunt's  agitated  face. 

'  I  wash — whatever  may  l)e  best  for  the 
happiness  of  you  both.' 

This  answer  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the 
girl ;  she  knitted  her  brows  a  little  in 
perplexity,  and  looked  thoughtfully  into 
the  depths  of  the  iire.     Xo  one  spoke  ;  the 
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room  was  quite  silent,  save  for  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  A  minute  or  so  passed  by  in 
this  manner,  each  minute  big  Avith  destiny. 
The  coals  fell  in  with  a  little  crash. 

She  looked  up  suddenly. 

'  Do  you  wish  it?'  she  said,  tremulously, 
turning  to  where  her  cousin  stood  watch- 
ing her  with  moody  brow. 

There  Avas  a  moment's  pause,  a  brief 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Then 
the  evil  triumj^hed. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  it  very  much.' 

A  great  joy  seemed  to  break  over  her 
face — a  happy,  rosy  light.  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  him  timidly. 

'  Then,'  she  said,  '  I  will  marry  you, 
Eaglan.' 

So  when  July  came,  that  month  of  roses 
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and  of  rain,  when  the  meadows  were 
cleared  of  their  fragrant  yield,  and  the 
corn  was  ripening  to  the  sickle,  these  two 
were  wed.  It  was  but  a  quiet  wedding, 
for  the  family  were  still  in  mourning, 
and  all  agreed  to  have  it  so.  Only  a 
few  relatives  were  present :  Lady  Ver- 
schoyle,  one  or  two  distant  cousins,  and 
Bertie  Claverham  as  best  man.  There 
were  no  bridesmaids,  no  festivities,  and 
Lady  Verschoyle  herself  gave  the  bride 
away.  In  the  county  the  wedding  pro- 
voked considerable  comment,  while  among 
Sir  Raglan's  numerous  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance it  was  a  ten  days'  wonder. 
The  county,  after  discussing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  came  to  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
the  '  poor  girl '   could  do,  and  as  unani- 
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mously  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  call- 
ing upon  the  new  Lady  Heathcote.  Sir 
Raglan's  intimates,  who  held  for  the  most 
part  the  opinion  that '  a  man  married  is  a 
man  marred,'  laid  odds  among  themselves 
as  to  how  long  it  would  last. 

Together  they  knelt  before  God's  altar, 
these  two,  and  repeated  the  vows  which 
made  them  one.  She  with  all  the  fervour 
of  her  pure  heart,  he  with  scarce  a  thought 
of  the  words  he  uttered,  treating  them 
merely  as  part  of  the  contract  which  had 
to  be  gone  through.  There  were  priests, 
and  prayers,  and  benedictions ;  yet,  when 
all  was  stripped  away  the  marriage  re- 
mained, to  one  of  the  parties  at  least, 
nothing  but  a  shameless  bargain.  This 
young  hfe,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears, 
was  sold  as  basely  as  ever  slave  in   an 
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Eastern  market,  sold  to  a  man  whose  life 
had  been  steeped  in  selfishness  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  whose  redeeming  feature 
was  the  love, — or  passion  rather, — which  he 
bore  towards  another  woman  who  could 
never  be  his  wife.  Margaret  was  nothing 
to  him ;  he  looked  upon  her  merely  as 
a  means  whereby  he  might  build  up  the 
shattered  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  gain 
lands,  and  gold,  and  place  among  men. 
Are  such  marriages  binding  in  the  eyes  of 
One  from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid  ?  Are 
they  not  rather  the  consecration  of  some 
of  the  basest  passions  of  mankind  ?  Yet 
there  are  mothers  in  England  who  every 
day  sell  their  daughters  for  a  lesser  price 
than  Raglan  Heathcote  sold  his  honour, 
and  the  church  blesses,  and  the  world 
approves. 

h2 
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The  young  girl  wlio  gave  her  life  into 
his  keeping  that  day,  to  make  or  to  mar 
as  he  might  please,  knew  nothing  of  all 
this.  She  thought  the  man  who  knelt  by 
her  side,  repeating  like  a  meaningless 
formula  the  glib  words  which  rose  to  his 
lips,  loved  her.  In  those  sweet,  solemn 
moments  everything  seemed  to  her  mystic, 
wonderful,  and  happiness,  that  wild,  shy, 
singing-bird,  was  very  near  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RECTOR  OF  ST.  ETHELBURGa's. 

Somewhere  towards  the  end  of  a  longy 
unlovely  road  which  runs  between  White- 
chapel  and  Bethnal  Green  is  situated  the 
church  of  St.  Ethelburga's-in-the-East,  and 
close  by  is  the  Rectory,  or  rather  the  build- 
ing which  is  dignified  by  that  title.  It  is 
one  of  the  row  of  houses  in  a  dull,  shabby 
side-street,  distinguished  only  from  its 
neighbours  by  being  a  trifle  cleaner  on  the 
outside,  and  a  trifle  better-furnished  within. 
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Otherwise  it  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the 
rest,  dreary,  depressing,  monotonous  as 
only  dingy  houses  in  a  smoke-begrimed 
London  street  can  be. 

Why  has  no  one  turned  his  attention 
to  the  physiognomy  of  houses?  The 
squalid,  untidy  Irish  cabin,  the  white- 
w^ashed  cottage  of  the  German  peasant, 
the  spotless  cleanliness  of  the  Hol- 
lander's hut,  the  wooden  hovel  of  the 
Russian  serf,  all  these,  and  many  more, 
are  quite  as  characteristic  of  a  district 
and  its  inhabitants  as  Roman  noses, 
•Grecian  profiles,  and  Tartar  lijDS.  But 
of  them  all,  none  is  so  mutely  eloquent 
as  a  dingy  London  street.  It  speaks  of 
sordid  monotony,  of  dull,  unlovely  lives, 
and  in  the  main  it  speaks  truly.  But 
not  always,  for  sometimes  may  be   seen 
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even  here,  in  spite  of  grime,  aiid  fog,  and 
smuts,  some  bright  flowers  tended  by 
loving  hands.  So  too  in  the  midst  of 
this  seemingly  all-pervading  gloom  may  be 
found  some  pure,  sweet  lives,  happy  and 
diffusing  their  happiness  around  them. 
Among  them  one  is  working  in  one  way 
and  one  in  another,  but  each  is  striving 
to  render  his  particular  corner  a  little 
brighter  than  he  found  it,  and  in  each 
there  lingers — dim,  it  may  be,  and  unde- 
veloped— that  divine  spark  of  self-sacrifice 
which  through  all  ages  has  been  the 
noblest  part  of  mankind. 

Of  such  were  the  clergy  and  workers  of 
the  church  of  St.  Ethelburga's-in-the-East. 
They  had  brought  their  lamps  down  to 
brighten  this  squalid  corner  of  God's  earth, 
and  according  to   their  lights   they  were 
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labouring  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  wretched.  If  by  their 
fruits  they  should  be  knoAvn,  then  a 
crowded  church  which  once  was  empty,  a 
hundred  and  one  organizations  for  making 
the  lives  of  the  poor  better,  and  healthier^ 
and  happier,  a  district  half  reclaimed,  which 
once  held  a  notorious  pre-eminence  for 
evil,  all  bore  eloquent  witness  to  their 
labours. 

It  was  a  day  in  late  July,  one  of  the 
most  unbearable  of  London  days  ;  not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  the  air  was  hot 
and  stuffy  with  dust,  and  the  sun  beat 
down  upon  the  pavements  with  a  pitiless, 
scorching  glare.  Little  Smith  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  which  the  church  of  St. 
Ethelburga's     was     situated,    seemed,    if 
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possible,  hotter,  stuffier,  and  dustier  than 
its  neighbours. 

In  a  room  upon  the  first-floor  front  of  a 
little  house  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street, 
— the  Rectory-house,  in  fact, — a  woman  was 
sitting  writing  at  a  table  facing  the  win- 
dow, the  glare  from  which  was  tempered 
by  cheap  A^enetian  blinds.  A  heap  of  penny 
memorandum-books,  each  inscribed  '  Cloth- 
ing Club,'  was  upon  a  chair  by  her  side, 
and  in  a  basket  on  the  other  side  was  a 
lesser  heap,  which  marked  those  in  which 
she  had  made  her  entries.  She  was  writ- 
ing hastily,  but  in  fits  and  starts,  like  one 
whose  thoughts  are  not  in  her  work. 
Every  now  and  then  she  would  rest  from  her 
labours,  and  letting  her  head  fall  upon  her 
hands,  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  would 
gaze  out  wearily  through  the  blinds  at  the 
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dusty  houses  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
She  was  pale,  and  her  pallor  was  height- 
ened by  the  black  dress  she  wore ;  but, 
though  the  colour  had  left  her  cheek,  her 
beauty  seemed  to  have  gained  rather  than 
otherwise  by  the  change,  the  perfect  lines  of 
her  finely-moulded  figure  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  former  grace,  and  as  she  lifted  her 
head  one  saw  again  the  old,  impatient,  half- 
imperious  gesture  of  Helen  Benson. 

Yes,  it  was  Helen,  but  Helen  Benson  no 
longer.  Helen  Portal  now,  the  wife  of  the 
Rector  of  St.  Ethelburga's-in-the-East,  the 
motive  genius  of  clothing  clubs,  mothers' 
meetings,  and  parochial  organisations  in- 
numerable. Three  years  ago  she  had  ful- 
filled her  destiny  and  become  Algernon 
Portal's  wife,  and  here  she  had  been  ever 
since,  living  a  life   of  self-repression  with 
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a  man  she  did  not  love,  striving  vainly, 
through  much  serving,  to  stifle  down  the 
dull  pain  which  was  gnawing  always  at 
her  heart. 

It  was  her  fate,  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  her,  she  had  said  to  herself 
bitterly.  What  else  could  she  do  ?  She 
did  not  love  this  man,  and,  if  she  had 
followed  her  higher  instincts,  rather  than 
marr}^  him  she  would  have  gone  forth  into 
the  world  and  faced  poverty,  hardship, — 
anything.  But  her  aunt's  persuasion,  and 
her  own  weakness,  proved  too  strong  for 
her.  Why  not  this  as  well  as  any- 
thing else,  she  argued?  She  had  ceased 
to  care  about  herself,  it  was  easier  so. 
She  was  a  coward,  perhaps,  but  she 
only  did  what  most  women  would  have 
done    under    similar    circumstances.     So 
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she  acquiesced,  and  tried  to  fulfil  her 
part  of  the  contract  to  the  letter,  albeit 
the  spirit  was  sorely  wanting.  The  con- 
quest of  herself  she  thought  was  complete. 
She  was  an  obedient  Avife, — too  obedi- 
ent a  more  loving  husband  would  have 
thought  than  the  cold,  correct,  passionless 
priest. 

But  the  Reverend  Algernon  Portal  took 
it  all  for  granted.  He  never  spared  him- 
self in  anything  which  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty,  and  it  seemed  to  him  natural 
that  others  should  do  as  he  did.  He  made 
no  allowance,  and  understood  none  being 
made,  for  diiFerence  of  character,  tempera- 
ment, or  circumstances.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  an  inalienable  right  that  his  wife  should 
interest  herself  in  everything  which  inter- 
.estad  him,  and  should  second  all  schemes 
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Avhicli  he  might  be  pleased  to  start.  In 
return  he  was  willino-  to  vouchsafe  her  in 
a  cold-blooded  way  his  approval.  He  was 
a  consistent  man  according  to  his  lights, 
absolutely  unbending  in  his  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  absolutely  orthodox  in 
his  views,  according  to  his  conception  of 
orthodoxy,  which  was  that  all  views  save 
those  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  hold 
were  heterodox.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
definite  opinions  on  all  things,  but  had 
with  them  nothino;  but  bio;oted  intoler- 
ance  for  those  who  thought  otherwise  than 
himself, — a  man,  in  fact,  who  took  a 
narrow  view  of  God's  creation.  He  pos- 
sessed all  the  thoroughness  which  goes 
with  that  same  narrowness.  The  message 
which  he  preached  to  his  flock  was  a  stern 
one,  born  of  the  man.     The  weak  sinner 
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trembled  and  shrank  before  it,  the  har- 
dened one  became  more  hardened  still, 
through  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  this 
uncompromising  directness  engendered. 
Such  a  man  might  drive  souls,  he  would 
never  win  them. 

A  union  between  two  such  natures  was 
like  one  between  cold  and  heat,  ice  and 
fire.  Helen  was  her  husband's  opposite  in 
every  respect.  She  rarely  diiFered  from 
him  openly,  partly  because  she  knew 
the  uselessness  of  doing  so,  and  partly 
because  of  the  weariness  which  Avas  now 
part  of  her  life,  and  which  made  every- 
thing seem  hardly  worth  while.  Yet  there 
was  within  her  a  chord  which  vibrated 
with  intense  sympathy  whenever  she  came 
into  contact  with  the  poor  and  the  suf- 
fering.    In  her  the  wretched  seemed  in- 
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stinctively  to  find  a  friend.  Her  own 
sorrow  helped  her  here,  for  it  enabled 
her  to  have  that  insight  into  others' 
woes  which  suffering  alone  can  give. 
The  Rector  had  frequently  remonstrated 
with  her  for  her  universal  sympathies 
and  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  Helen 
could  not  help  it.  To  help  others  was 
with  her  a  spontaneous  part  of  her 
nature,  with  her  husband  it  was  a  well 
regulated  plan.  Therein  lay  the  difference 
between  them. 

The  truest  happiness,  it  has  been 
said,  is  to  be  found  in  making  others 
happy.  But  though  Helen  performed  her 
appointed  tasks,  though  she  added  to 
them  fresh  labours  of  her  own,  though 
she  toiled  early  and  late  for  the  sake  of 
others,  yet  she  did  not  find  happiness.    She 
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set  her  face  like  a  flint  towards  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  duty ;  she  strove  more 
and  more  to  adapt  her  mind,  her  thoughts, 
her  very  self  to  the  life  she  was  leading ; 
and  at  times,  it  would  seem  that  she  had 
really  triumphed  in  forgetting  the  past 
in  the  present.  Then  a  flash  would 
come  back  to  her  from  that  mad  happy 
past.  Some  dead  lute  strain  in  her 
memory  would  vibrate  again,  some  aura 
vague,  intangible  as  the  odour  of  dead 
rose-leaves  would  steal  over  her,  and 
then  she  knew — that  she  had  not  for- 
gotten. 

It  w^as  so  with  her  now.  As  she  sat 
in  the  stuffy  little  room  this  sultry  after- 
noon, working  away  at  her  uncongenial 
tasks,  the  pen  slipped  from  her  hands,  and 
she  drifted  off  into  an  idle  day-dream.    A 
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yision  came  back  to  her  of  foamy  heather 
and  waving  pines,  of  warm  lips  close  to 
hers,  of  a  deep-tonecl  voice  murmur- 
ing back  the  passion  in  her  own :  '  Ich 
liehe  click ^  Ich  liehe  elicit^  in  Zeit  unci 
Ewiglceit  .  .  .   .' 

'  Helen !'  said  a  cold,  grave  voice,  in 
which  a  ring  of  displeasure  was  audible, 
^  are  you  aware  that  it  is  past  five  o'clock, 
and  that  I  have  a  communicants'  class  this 
evening?' 

At  the  sound  of  her  husband's  voice, 
Helen  started  from  her  reverie  flushino^ 
guiltily.  His  sudden  appearance  acted 
upon  her  like  a  flood  of  cold  water.  The 
sensation  was  a  shock,  but  a  salutary  one. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  began  to  pile 
up  her  books  confusedly. 

'  It  is   so  hot,'   she  said,  hurriedly,  '  so 

i2 
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close  here,  it  makes  one  drowsy.  I  think 
my  thoughts  were  wandering,  I  had  for- 
gotten the  time. — I  will  ring  for  tea  at  once. 
You  look  tired.' 

'  I  am  tired,'  he  answered,  briefly;  and 
he  lay  back  in  his  chair  with  an  ex- 
hausted air  which  emphasized  his  words. 
'  I  have  been  a  long  round.' 

And,  in  truth,  so  he  had,  trudging 
through  the  broiling  sun  to  visit  those  of 
his  flock  whom  he  deemed  deserving,  toil- 
ing up  endless  stairs,  down  foetid  alleys, 
through  dust,  and  heat,  and  smells,  spar^ 
ing  himself  not  all.  He  was  a  handsome 
man,  the  Rector  of  St.  Ethelburga's.  His 
clear-cut  features,  silhouetted  against  the 
background  of  his  chair,  looked  like  a 
cameo  in  their  pallor.  He  might  almost 
have  served  as  a  study  of  St.  John,  his 
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eyes  were  so  blue,  his  hair  so  fair,  his 
features  so  faultlessly  moulded,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  effeminacy  about  the  firm 
mouth,  or  of  weakness  about  the  well- 
cut  chin.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair  with 
closed  eyes,  absolutely  still,  save  that  his 
long,  delicate  fingers  tapped  impatiently 
npon  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  was  a 
punctual  man,  and  he  hated  unpunctuality. 
It  was  a  little  hard,  upon  coming  home 
tired  and  thirsty  after  a  long  round,  to  find 
his  wife  in  a  day-dream  and  himself  wait- 
ing for  his  tea. 

However,  the  tension  of  his  features  re- 
laxed presently,  and  he  watched  his  wife 
with  more  indulgence  as  she  moved  about 
the  room  ministering  to  his  wants.  It  was 
a  pretty  room  enough,  for  Helen's  taste 
had  contrived  to  give  it  many  little  touches 
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of  elegance  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  money.  Most  of  the  chairs  were  only- 
basket-work,  and  the  carpet  Avas  only 
cheap  terra-cotta  felt  with  a  rug  or  two 
thrown  about  at  intervals,  but  she  had 
managed  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  genuine  Chip- 
pendale here,  and  some  old  oak  there,  and 
after  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  a 
few  flowers  and  a  little  Liberty  silk,  so 
that  this  room  became  in  time  quite  a  little 
oasis  of  refinement  in  the  desert  of  sordid 
houses  around. 

Helen  poured  out  her  husband's  tea  in 
silence,  and  brought  it  to  his  side,  waiting 
upon  him  with  an  outward  docihty,  that 
accorded  ill  with  the  strange  light  which 
had  shone  in  her  eyes  a  few  minutes  ago. 
He  received  all  her  attentions  as  a  matter 
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of  course.  In  a  way  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  wife ;  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  her  beauty,  her  grace,  or  her  cleverness, 
but  he  looked  upon  them  all  as  some- 
thing quite  subservient  to  himself.  She 
was  merely  an  item  in  his  life,  and  withal 
not  the  largest  one.  So  they  sat  in  silence. 
The  Rector  was  never  much  given  to  con- 
versation, but  to-day  he  seemed  more 
monosyllabic  than  ever.  There  was  about 
him  an  air  of  general  lassitude  and  fatigue 
so  marked,  that  Helen,  occupied  though  she 
was  with  her  own  thoughts,  could  not  help 
noticing  it. 

'  You  are  overdoing  it,'  she  said,  notic- 
ing the  wasted  cheek  and  tired  air.  '  You 
are  letting  yourself  run  down  too  low. 
Why  do  you  not  get  a   rest  and  change  ? 
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The  other  clergy  have  holidays,  why  do 
you  not  take  one  too  ?' 

He  paused  a  moment  before  replying. 

'  You  forget,'  he  said,  sternly,  '  that  my 
work  lies  here.  Who  is  to  carry  it  on 
when  I  am  away  ?  Change  !  one  hears  so 
much  about  it  now-a-days;  yet  there  are 
thousands  all  around  us  who  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  who  are  living 
infinitely  harder  lives  than  you  and  I, — 
lives  of  cruel  hardship  and  degradation. 
The  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  shudder. 
Yet  some  trinket  unbought,  some  selfish 
pleasure  foregone,  some  fleeting  whim  un- 
gratified  on  the  part  of  those  Avho  are  more 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  would  give 
hundreds  of  these  poor  creatures  a  breath 
of  fresh,  pure  air,  a  glimpse  of  creation  as 
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God  has  made  it.  With  our  Children's  Holi- 
day Fund  in  arrear,  I  wonder  you  can  sug- 
gest such  a  thing.  As  it  is,  many  whom  I 
had  hoped  to  drift  away  this  Summer  will 
have  to  remain  here.  Why  may  we  not  do 
likewise  ?' 

'  I  know,'  she  answered.  '  I  know — but 
they  were  born  in  it,  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  not  the  same  thing.  You  are 
wearing  yourself  out,  everyone  says  so. 
Besides,  why  need  a  few  weeks'  holiday 
cost  so  much?' 

'  Travelling  costs  money,'  he  said,  '  and 
we  have  none  to  spare.  I  am  not  a 
West-End  purveyor  of  East-End  sensa- 
tionalism that  I  should  spend  half  the  year 
in  the  Riviera,  or  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
I  live  with  my  people,  and  if  they  suffer — 
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well,  I  can  suffer  too.  I  am  afraid  we 
must  stay  at  home  this  year.' 

' "  We,"  '  she  echoed.  '  Oh,  do  not 
reckon  me,  I  am  well  enough.  Leave  me 
behind,  and  I  Avill  see  that  everything  you 
Avish  is  carried  out.  You  need  not  go 
very  far,  you  need  not  go  abroad,  just  a 
few  weeks  in  the  country  will  do  quite  as 
much  good,  and  cost  only  a  tenth  of  the 
money,  especially  as  I  am  staying  at  home. 
Go — I  implore  you.' 

She  was  so  much  in  earnest  as  to  deceive 
even  herself.  But  it  was  not  merely  wifely 
solicitude  which  prompted  her  to  urge 
him  thus,  but  a  sudden  desire,  a  passionate 
longing  born  of  this  afternoon's  thoughts, 
to  be  for  once  free  from  the  restraint  of  his 
presence. 

He  looked  at  her  coldly,  critically,  half- 
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suspicious  of  this  sudden  interest  in  his 
well-being. 

'  You  are  singularly  excitable  this  after- 
noon,' he  said,  '  and  singularly  anxious 
on  my  account.  However,  I  will  think  it 
over.  If  you  do  not  go,  it  will  make,  of 
course,  a  considerable  difference  to  the 
expense.  I  own  I  have  been  feeling 
rather  fagged  of  late.  I  must  write  to 
Malvern,  perhaps  a  few  weeks  there  would 
do  me  good,  especially  if  one  has  congenial 
society.' 

'  Then  you  will  go,'  she  said. 

'  I  will  think  it  over,'  he  repeated, 
frigidly.  '  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  in 
a  hurry.  Yes,  in  all  probability  I  shall 
go.' 

Helen  sat  silent,  nervously  fingering  the 
cups.     She    had   gained   her   point.     She 
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felt  sure  he  would  go,  and  slie  would  be 
left  behind,  so  far  good.  Yet  this  un- 
gracious acceptance  of  her  proposition 
irritated  her  all  the  same.  He  seemed 
to  consider  her  a  mere  machine  without 
wishes  and  without  feelings.  Why 
had  he  wished  to  marry  her,  she 
found  herself  asking  for  the  hundredth 
time  ? 

'  I  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Julia  this 
morning,'  she  said,  presently.  'Would  you 
care  to  read  it  ?' 

'  Thank  you,  no.  It  contained  nothing 
of  importance,  I  suppose.' 

'  That  depends  on  what  you  call  im- 
portant. She  has  had  another  quarrel 
with  her  husband — a  decisive  one  this 
time.' 
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'  There  have  been  so  many  decisive 
ones.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  think  this  time  it  is  really 
so.  Aunt  Julia  writes  that  she  has  con- 
sented to  his  terms,  and  that  in  future  they 
will  live  apart.  At  present  he  is  at  Wies- 
baden, and  she  is  at  Brighton.' 

'  His  terms  !     What  do  you  mean?' 

'  She  has  promised  to  pay  his  debts  and 
allow  him  a  third  of  her  income  on  con- 
dition that  he  troubles  her  no  more.  That 
was  what  he  demanded,  and  that  is  what 
she  has  at  last  agreed  to.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything  so  outrageous  ?  No  man 
worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  made 
such  a  proposition.' 

An  exjoression  of  disgust  flitted  over  the 
priest's  pale  face. 
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'  And  no  woman  worthy  of  the  name 
would  ever  have  agreed  to  it,'  he  added. 

Helen  flushed  at  the  other's  contemp- 
tuous tone. 

'  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  her,'  she 
said,  a  little  indignantly.  '  She  has  been 
very  weak  and  foolish,  that  I  know,  and 
now  she  is  reaping  the  reward  of  her  folly. 
I  urged  her  against  the  wretched  marriage, 
and  she  would  not  listen,  but  now  that 
she  is  in  trouble  I  do  not  wish  merely  to 
say.  "  I  told  you  so."  I  want  to  be  of 
some  little  use  to  her  as  well.  She  writes 
that  in  consequence  of  this  drain  uj^on  her 
purse  she  will  have  to  give  up  her  house 
at  Brighton  and  put  down  her  carriage ; 
(Poor  Aunt  Julia !  I  am  afraid  she  has 
found  matrimony  a  very  expensive  luxury,) 
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and  she  proposes  to  come  and  pay  us  a 
visit  until  she  can  look  round  a  little. 
Have  you  any  objection,  Algernon?'  she 
asked,  a  little  wistfully.  '  She  has  never 
been  to  stay  with  us  since  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  she  is  my  only  living  relative.' 

'  I  have  no  objection  if  only  you  will 
arrange  to  postpone  her  arrival  until 
I  have  left  the  house,'  he  answered  un- 
graciously. '  I  think  you  know  my  ob- 
jections to  your  aunt,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  course  she  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  meets 
with  my  strong  disa2:)proval.' 

'  Poor  thino' '  sio^hed  Helen.  '  She  is 
very  unhappy.' 

'  As  she  has  made  her  bed  so  must  she 
lie,'  he  replied,  oracularly. 

These  two  sentences  showed    the    gulf 
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which  yawned  between  husband  and  wife 
in  their  line  of  thought  and  way  of 
looking  at  things.  But  in  his  words 
there  lurked  a  certain  element  of  personal 
dislike  as  well.  The  cultured  priest 
shrank  instinctively  from  close  contact 
with  women  of  the  Countess's  type.  Her 
pretensions,  her  worldliness,  and  her  florid 
vulgarity  disgusted  him. 

The  Countess  de  Dandoy — or  more 
properly  speaking  Mrs.  Marindin,  only 
that  she  elected  to  be  known  by  her 
former  title — had  found,  as  her  niece  truly 
observed,  matrimony  an  expensive  luxury. 
She  had  insisted  upon  marrying  Marindin, 
to  find  when  too  late  that  she  had  mar- 
ried an  adventurer  burdened  with  debt, 
who  was  willing  to  stoop  to  any  meanness 
to  accomplish  his   ends.     The  result  can 
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be  imagined.  They  lived  a  cat  and  dog 
life,  and  quarrelled  to  such  a  degree 
that  their  quarrels  became  a  common 
scandal,  until  at  length  in  very  weariness 
the  Countess  was  fain  to  purchase  peace 
at  any  price,  and  buy  her  liberty. 

'  Then  I  may  write  and  tell  her  that  she 
may  come?'  said  Helen,  once  more  break- 
ing the  silence. 

'  Certainly,  upon  the  understanding  that 
you  iix  a  date  after  my  departure. 
She  is,  as  you  say,  your  only  living 
relative,  otherwise  I  candidly  confess  I 
should  not  care  to  receive  into  my  house 
a  woman  who  is  separated  from  her 
husband.' 

'  But  it  is  not  her  fault,'  cried  Helen,  in- 
dignantly ;  •  you  would  not  surely  wish  her 
to  live   with    that  man  after  all  that  has 
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passed.  It  is  a  great  pity  she  cannot 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  divorce,  and 
get  rid  of  him  for  ever.' 

'  A  divorce  !'  echoed  the  priest,  aghast, 
speaking  in  accents  of  grave  reproof.     '  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?    Are  you 
not   aware  that  the  Church  recognises  no 
divorce  between    those    whom    God  hath 
joined,  that  marriage  is   a  sacrament,  that 
^'  They  tivain  shall   he   of  one  flesh''     The 
Divorce  Court  is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace 
to   our  civilisation,   it  is   a  canker  eating 
into    the   very  heart   of   English    society. 
It  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  Law  of  God  are  in  direct 
conflict.     That  you,  my  wife,  should  give 
utterance   even  in  a  careless    moment  to 
such  a  thought  is  a  matter  to  me  of  deep- 
est pain.     I  trust  I  may  never  hear  such 
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opinions  from  your  lips  again,  they  are 
utterly  o2)posecl  to  my  own.' 

Helen  listened  at  first  indifferently  to 
this  tirade,  but  at  his  closing  words  her 
lips  curved  faintly  into  a  satirical  smile. 

'  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,'  she  said, 
sloAvly,  '  that  it  is  just  possible  I  may 
have  some  opinions  of  my  owm  which 
are  opposed  to  yours.  Xo  ?'  looking  at 
his  astonished  face.  '  Well,  I  have,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  I  do  not  call  such  a 
marriage  as  my  aunt's  of  God's  making,  it 
was  simply  a  union  of  sordid  avarice  and 
foolish  infatuation.  I  think  that  when  two 
people  cannot  live  under  the  same  roof 
Avithout  quarrelling  they  are  better  aj^art, 
that  when  they  discover  themselves  to  be 
utterly  antagonistic  to  each  other  in 
every    way,  the  bond  which  unites  them 
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should  be  broken.  Those  are  my  opinions. 
They  are  not  yours.  I  regret  it,  but  I 
hold  to  them  all  the  same.  It  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  we  must  agree  to  differ.^ 

She  gathered  up  her  books  from  the 
writing-table,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  him  free  to  consider  this  new 
departure.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  openly  opposed  his  views,  and  to 
him  it  was  a  novel  and  unwelcome 
sensation, — all  the  more  unwelcome  be- 
cause something  told  him  it  would  not  be 
the  last. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  reached  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber  than  all  the 
defiance  faded  out  of  her  face.  She  threw 
herself  down  in  a  passion  of  tears  before 
the  bed,  wrestling  with  the  unquiet  spirit 
within  her. 
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'  Is  this  my  self-conquest,'  slie  cried, 
bitterly,  '  this  self-control  ?  Am  I  to  l)e 
doomed  to  this  all  my  life?  Oh,  better 
death  ! — better  death  !' 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THE  COUNTESS  AGAIN. 


In  due  course  the  Rector  of  St.  Ethelburga's 
departed  upon  his  holiday.  Ecclesiastical 
even  in  his  pleasures,  he  determined  to 
spend  it  at  the  Clergy  House  of  Rest, 
West  Malvern,  of  which  establishment  he 
was  one  of  the  honorary  chaplains.  There, 
amid  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  he  would  have  leisure  to  discuss 
the  questions  which  were  agitating  the 
ecclesiastical   orbit   with    men   who    held 
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similar  views  to  himself.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  a 
question  having  two  sides,  and  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  shut  his  ears  to  any  arguments 
which  might  seem  to  militate  against  the 
opinions  he  held.  The  type  is  common 
enough,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  clergy  only,  or  to  any  particular 
church,  or  school  of  thought. 

Ladies  were  not  admitted  to  the  Clergy 
House  of  Rest,  which  partook  somewhat  of 
a  monastic  character.  Helen  would  not 
therefore  have  been  able  to  accompany 
her  husband  on  his  holiday,  even  if  he 
had  desired  her  to  do  so,  which  how- 
ever he  did  not.  And  Helen,  free 
from  the  restraint  which  her  husband  s 
presence  imposed  upon  her,  gave  herself 
up   more    than    ever   to    her   work.     But 
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the  peace  she  craved  for  did  not  come ; 
in  the  midst  of  her  multitudinous  duties 
she  found  her  thouo^hts  wanderino:  ao-ainst 
her  will  to  that  past  which  would  never 
come  again. 

So,  after  a  few  days,  she  availed  herself 
of  her  husband's  permission,  and  Avrote  to 
her  aunt  asking  her  to  come  and  see  her. 
The  Countess  de  Dandoy — for  she  insisted 
upon  keeping  the  title  in  spite  of  her  sub- 
sequent marriage — accepted  with  alacrity 
this  response  to  her  own  proposition. 
She  was  anxious  to  come,  not  because 
the  East-End  of  London  was  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  place  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  from  other  reasons.  She 
was  longing  to  talk  over  her  troubles 
with  her  niece,  or  in  fact  anyone  who 
would    listen    sympathetically;    she    was 
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consumed  with  curiosity  to  see  the  Little 
Smith  Street  menage^  Avhich  hitherto  she 
had  never  been  given  an  opportunity  of 
doing  in  spite  of  broad  hints  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  she  was  anxious 
to  economise  just  now  and  to  gain  a  little 
time  to  look  about  her. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
Madame  de  Dandoy  arrived.  It  had  been 
raining  all  day,  that  soft  murky  rain 
which  soaks  everything  through  and 
through,  and  drives  the  smuts  and  soot 
lower  down  than  before.  A  close  thick 
air  hung  over  everything  like  a  pall,  and 
Little  Smith  Street  was  literally  steaming 
— no  other  Avord  would  express  it — as  a 
four-wheel  cab,  laden  with  luggage,  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  Number  Thirteen,  and 
halted  there,  to  the  evident  amazement  of 
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a  group  of  urchins  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  gutter. 

'  Number  Thirteen,  ma'am,'  said  the  cab- 
man, descending. 

A  large  florid  face  protruded  from  the 
window  of  the  fly,  and  looked  around,  half 
in  disgust,  half  in  doubt,  at  the  sur- 
roundings. 

'  This  can't  be  the  place,  stupid,'  cried 
the  owner  of  the  face,  irascibly.  '  It's  St, 
Ethelburga's  Rectory  I  want.  The  idea  of 
bringing  me  to  such  a  hole  as  this.  You 
are  not  fit  to  have  a  license.  You  don't 
even  know  your  way  about.' 

'  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  no  rectory, 
nor  St.  Ethelburger  neither,'  replied  the 
cabby,  stung  out  of  his  usual  stolidity  by 
these    unmerited   reproaches.     '  You  told 
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me  Xumber  Thirteen,  Little  Smith  Street, 
and  I  have  brought  yer  to  Number  Thir- 
teen, that's  all  I  know.  There  be  a  church 
round  the  corner,  perhaps  that's  what 
you  mean,  l)ut  if  you  'ad  wanted  to  go 
there  you  should  'ave  said  so.' 

The  Countess  looked  around  her  with 
a  bewildered  air.  Yes,  there  was  '  13 ' 
painted  on  the  door  sure  enough,  and 
there  Avas  the  name  of  the  street.  But 
this  could  not  be  the  Rectory,  surely,  this 
shabby  little  house  in  this  grimy  little 
street, — the  thing  seemed  incredible.  It 
could  not  be. 

'  Shall  I  drive  on  ?'  enquired  the  cabby, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  whip  in  the  direction  of 
the  church. 

The   Countess    gave    another   glance  of 
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disgust  at  the  sodden  street,  and  the  group 
of  ragged  urchins  in  the  gutter,  and  then 
looked  up  again  at  the  number  of  the  door. 

'  There  must  be  some  mistake,  but  per- 
haps you  had  better  ring  first  and  inquire,' 
she  said,  feebly. 

But  all  doubts  were  quickly  put  at  rest, 
for,  in  response  to  the  summons,  Helen 
herself  opened  the  door,  and  running  down 
the  steps  greeted  her  aunt  heartily,  kiss- 
ing her  on  both  cheeks.  At  that  moment 
she  forgot  all  past  mortifications,  it  only 
seemed  good  to  her  to  see  that  well-known 
face  again. 

'  My  servant  is  out,'  she  said,  when  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  in  answer  to  her 
aunt's  astonished  gaze,  '  I  didn't  expect 
you  quite  so  soon,  and  so  I  have  to  answer 
the  door  myself.' 
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'  Your  servant  /'  gasped  Madame  de 
Dandoy,  with  an  accent  upon  the  singular 
number.  '  Have  you  only  one  servant 
then?' 

'  Let  me  take  that  bag  for  you,'  ex- 
claimed Helen,  ignoring  the  question. 
'  Dear  me  !'  with  a  glance  at  the  Countess's 
capacious  trunk,  '  I  am  afraid  the  cabman 
will  hardly  be  able  to  manage  your 
luggage  alone.  Here,  Benny,'  calling  to 
one  of  the  urchins  who  stood  orinnina  in 
the  gutter,  '  come  and  lend  a  hand,  and  I 
will  give  you  some  supper.' 

'  Good  gracious !'  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

Her  astonishment  at  this  novel  reception 
was  too  great  for  further  words. 

'  Yes,'  said  Helen,  interpreting  the  ex- 
clamation. '  You  see,  I  know  them  all, 
and  thev  all  know  me.' 
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They  were  in  the  little  passage  now. 
Helen  felt  affected  almost  to  tears ;  she 
had  hoped — she  hardly  knew  Avhy — that 
trouble  would  have  changed  her  aunt, 
and  would  have  made  her  more  sym- 
pathetic. But  Madame  de  Dandoy  seemed 
just  the  same  as  ever,  if  anything,  rather 
more  irritable.  Helen  was  conscious  of  a 
chill  feeling  of  disappointment.  She  had 
yearned  so  for  some  one  to  whom  she 
could  turn  for  counsel  and  advice,  but 
every  door  seemed  barred. 

At  that  moment  a  diversion  was  created 
by  the  Countess  offering  two  shillings  to 
the  cabman  for  his  fare,  which  she  had 
done  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  beforehand.  A 
lively  altercation  ensued,  the  cabman 
vehemently  demanding  another    shilling, 
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tlie  lady  as  vehemently   protesting  that  it 
was  his  legal  fare. 

•  Oh !  I  knoAV  you,'  she  cried.  '  You 
cabmen  are  all  alike,  but  you  don't  get  the 
better  of  me.  I  looked  it  out  myself  on 
the  map,  and  it's  less  than  four  miles.  It's 
no  use  trying  it  on.' 

'  Less  nor  four  miles  !'  growled  the  in- 
furiated Jehu.  '  What,  all  the  way  from 
Victoria?  I'll  be  blanked  if  it  is — and 
what  am  I  to  get  for  the  luggage?' 

'  Eighteenpence  for  me,  sixpence  for 
the  luo'crao'e.  You  see,  I  know  you — not 
one  penny  more  do  you  g^i  out  of 
me.' 

'  Sixpence  for  the  luggage  outside !'  re- 
torted the  cabman,  '  and  what  for  the  fare 
inside,  I  should  like  to  know?     Eighteen- 
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pence !  with  my  'orse  'aving  to  tear  and 
tave  as  he  did.  Why,  it's  like  drawing  the 
Great  Eastern,  that  it  is.' 

The  coarse  allusion  to  her  bulk  Avas 
too  much  for  the  Countess.  She  lost  her 
temper,  and  abused  the  driver,  his  horse, 
his  cab,  and  everything  that  was  his,  with 
a  vigour  and  a  violence  which  made  Helen, 
as  she  listened,  feel  that  she  could  almost 
excuse  Major  Marindin  some  of  his  delin- 
quencies. Nor  was  the  cabman  backward 
on  his  part.  His  vocabulary  was  not  so 
varied,  but  he  made  up  in  coarseness  what 
he  lacked  in  variety. 

'  Give  me  your  name  and  address,'  he 
cried.  '  I  believe  you're  Mrs.  Prodgers 
yourself — I  be  blanked  if  I  don't.  I'll 
have  yer  up  at  Marlborough  Street,  and 
then  you  see  what  you've  got  to  say  there. 
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You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
tryin'  to  cheat  an  honest  man  out  of  his 
laAvful  fare.  Why,  it's  worth  a  double 
fare  any  day,  to  draw  sich  as  you  across 
London.  You  onght  to  'ire  a  steam- 
engine  to  do  it.  I  wonder  I  wasn't  'ad  up 
by  the  Society  for  Preventing  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  for  making  my  'orse  draw  such 
a  helephant,  that  I  do.' 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
How  long  the  battle  would  have  raged, 
to  the  o'reat  deliolit  of  the  increasing* 
crowd  in  the  gutter,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  neither  combatants  showed 
any  signs  of  relenting,  had  not  Helen 
at  last  taken  the  cabman  aside  and 
settled  his  demands  out  of  her  OAvn 
l^ocket,  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
Other. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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After  her  ire  was  somewhat  appeased, 
the  Countess  followed  her  luggage  up 
to  her  room  to  put  herself  tidy, 
after  the  journey,  and  to  cool  down  a 
little. 

When  that  operation  was  completed,  she 
descended  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
narrow  stairs  creaking  with  her  weight  as 
she  came  down  them.  Finding  no  one 
there — for  Helen  was  below  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent — she  took  a  leisurely  tour 
round  the  room,  mentally  pricing  the  fur- 
niture as  she  went  with  many  contemp- 
tuous sniffs.  First  she  fingered  the  cur- 
tains and  appraised  the  material  to  herself, 
then  she  turned  over  the  rugs  to  see  if  the 
felt  really  covered  the  floor  underneath, 
and  gave  a  triumphant  ejaculation  when 
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slie  discovered  that  it  certainly  felt  rather 
short  under  the  hearthrug.  This  operation 
being  completed,  she  next  proceeded  to 
examine  the  ornaments  in  detail,  and 
finished  up  her  tour  of  inspection  by  try- 
ing each  individual  chair,  sitting  upon 
them  gingerly,  as  if  she  feared  they  might 
not  support  the  burden.  Finally,  she 
settled  down  in  the  most  comfortable  one 
she  could  find. 

'  Well !'  she  said,  apostrophising  a  por- 
trait of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  cope  and 
crosier  over  the  fire-place.  '  Well,  I  can't 
understand  it,  that  I  can't !' 

'  What  can  you  not  understand  ?'  asked 
Helen,  coming  into  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment, somewhat  flushed  from  her  culinary 
exertions.    '  How  I  have  managed  to  make 

l2 
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my  room  look  so  pretty  witli  so  little. 
Come,  say  something  nice,  aunt,  just  for 
a  change,'  she  added,  coaxingly.  '  Then 
come  downstairs,  for  supper  is  ready.' 

'  Well,  that  is  not  quite  what  I  was 
going  to  say,'  remarked  Madame  de  Dan- 
doy,  relenting  somewhat  at  the  mention  of 
supper,  '  though  I  will  say  it  now,  for  it 
is  quite  true.  You  always  were  a  won- 
derful manager.  How  you  managed  to 
make  your  frocks  last  as  well  as  you  did 
was  always  a  mystery  to  me,'  she  went  on, 
as  they  descended  the  stairs.  '  But  what 
I  cannot  understand,  is  why  there  should 
be  so  little  for  you  to  manage  upon  ? 
Algernon  Portal  certainly  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  private  means.  He 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  make 
you  live  in  this  way,  a  poky  little  house 
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in  a  stuffy  little  street,  and  with  a  good 
living  too.  But  there,  men  are  all  alike — 
selfish  to  the  core ' 

'A  o-ood  livino' !'  echoed  Helen,  scorn- 
fully,  '  you  should  rather  call  it  a  starving. 
Why,  it  is  less  than  two  hundred  a  year 
all  told,  and  we  have  to  keep  two  curates 
to  o:et  the  work  done  at  all,  and  even  then 
there  is  much  left  undone.  Of  course  we 
get  a  grant  towards  paying  them,  and  some 
outside  help,  otherwise  we  should  not  be 
able  to  go  on  at  all.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  be  kept  going, — and  so  little  to 
do  it  upon.  Xo,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  live  otherwise  than  we  do.  I  w^ould 
not  wish  it  if  we  could.' 

'  Oh !  well,  you  know  your  own  affairs 
best,  I  suppose,'  said  the  Countess,  seating 
herself  at  the   supper-table,  '  only  I  must 
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say  again  that  I  cannot  understand  it.  By 
the  way,  where  is  your  husband  ?'  looking 
round  the  table  as  if  discovering  his  ab- 
sence for  the  first  time. 

'  He  has  gone  away.' 

'  Gone  away,'  repeated  the  Countess, 
with  feigned  astonishment.  She  knew  it 
all  along,  but  she  thought  it  best  to  affect 
surprise.  '  Well,  to  be  sure  he  might  have 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  being  here 
to  receive  me — the  first  time  I  have  ever 
come  to  his  house  too.  Why,  it  looks  as 
if  he  went  away  on  purpose  to  avoid 
me.' 

'  Indeed,  it  was  I  who  persuaded  him  to 
go  away.  He  has  been  overworking  him- 
self, and  needed  change  very  badly.' 

'  Why  didn't  he  take  you  with  him^ 
then?'  demanded  the  unappeasable  Coun- 
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teps.  '  I  am  sure  you  look  as  if  you  want- 
ed change,  perked  up  here  in  this  smoke 
and  smuts,  slavins:  from  mornino-  to  nio'ht. 
I  never  saw  such  a  difference  in  a  girl  in 
all  my  life, — never, — so  full  of  life  and 
spirits  as  you  used  to  be  too — and  now 
you  don't  look  as  if  you  could  say  boh  to 
a  goose  ! — But  there,  men  are  all  the  same, 
self  first,  self  second,  and  if  there's  any- 
thing left,  self  again.  I  haven't  patience 
to  talk  about  them. — Don't  give  me  much, 
Helen.     I  can't  eat  a  morsel.' 

Helen  smiled  at  this  old  familiar  phrase. 
It  was  a  way  of  Madame  de  Dandoy's  to 
bewail  her  loss  of  appetite,  though  the 
loss  was  never  apparent  to  anyone  but 
herself. 

'  Yes,'  continued  the  Countess,  help- 
ing    herself    liberally.      '  You    can     tell 
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your  husband  what  I  think  of  his  conduct, 
if  you  like.  It  is  a  deliberate  slight,  that's 
what  it  is,  it's  no  use  your  trying  to 
water  it  down.  Not  that  I  mind  his  being 
away,  I  would  rather  have  his  room  than 
company  any  day.  He  was  always  like  a 
wet  blanket  to  me.'  The  Countess  waxed 
warmer  as  she  went  on.  '  You  may  shrug 
your  shoulders  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I 
know  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  absence ; 
if  I  had  been  rich  and  grand  he  would 
have  been  here  sure  enough,  but  now  I'm 
poor  and  in  trouble  he  gives  me  a  wide 
berth.  Bah !  parsons  are  all  the  same, 
toadies  to  the  backbone,  and  he's  one  of 
the  worst  of  them.  Whatever  you  could 
have  seen  in  him  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.' 
Helen  stared  aghast.  For  her  aunt,  who 
had  goaded  her  into  marrying  the  man. 
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to  execute  such  a  volte-face  as  this  was  a 
little  too  much. 

'  AYe  are  eating  his  bread,'  she  said, 
-with  quiet  rebuke,  '  and  he  is  my 
husband.' 

'  Eating  his  bread,  stuff  and  nonsense,' 
retorted  the  Countess.  '  He's  quite  wel- 
come to  some  of  my  bread,  if  ever  he 
comes  to  Brighton,  badly  though  he  has 
treated  me.  Husband !  tiddle-de-dee ! 
What's  that  got  to  do  with  it,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  Husbands  are  nothing  but 
tyrants  and  extortioners.  You  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  and  I  have  had  more  ex- 
perience than  most  women.  They  are  all 
alike  ;  they  will  spend  your  money,  break 
your  heart,  and  not  give  you  a  thank  you 
in  return.' 

Then    she   went  off  into   a  long  tirade 
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about  the  iniquities  of  husbands  in  general, 
and  her  own  in  particular,  talking  herself 
into  a  positive  passion. 

'  Here  am  I,'  she  cried,  '  with  a  third 
of  my  income  gone,  just  to  keep  that 
creature  in  idleness.  And  the  way  he 
carried  on  was  something  shameful. 
Everyone  was  talking  about  it.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  in 
Brighton  again !' 

Thus  did  the  Countess  bewail  her  fate, 
and  with  much  more  in  a  similar  strain. 

Helen  listened  in  silence,  until  the 
torrent  of  indignation  had  run  dry.  In 
her  trouble  her  aunt  seemed  nearer  to  her 
than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

'  It  was  a  great  mistake,'  she  said,  gently ^ 
'  but  it  is  no  use  bewailing  the  irrevocable. 
You  may  still  be  very  happy,  aunt,  now 
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that  he  has  gone,  as  happy  as  you  were  in 
the  old  days  before  Wildbad.' 

'  Ah,  AYildbad !  that  Avas  an  unlucky 
place  for  both  of  us.  I  wish  I  had  never 
set  foot  m  it,  that  I  do,'  sighed  the  Coun- 
tess. Then  she  suddenly  brightened  up. 
'  Oh  !  talking  about  Wildbad,  Helen,  that 
reminds  me  of  something.  Did  you  see 
the  announcement  in  the  Morning  Post 
about  six  weeks  ago?' 

'  I  never  see  it,'  she  answered,  calmly, 
her  cheek  paling  a  little,  nevertheless, 
with  instinctive  fear.  '  We  do  not  take  in 
a  daily  paper.' 

'  Xot  take  in  a  daily  paper  !'  repeated  her 
aunt,  with  astonishment.  '  Why,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  would  rather  ga 
without  my  breakfast  than  Viij  Morning  Post. 
How  do  you  know  what  every  body  is  doing?' 
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'  We  know  so  few  "  everybodies,"  you 
see,'  replied  Helen,  with  unconscious  irony. 
'  My  husband  cares  nothing  for  news  or  poli- 
tics except  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Church, 
and  I — I  do  not  care  at  all.  We  have  Our 
Work  and  last  week's  Church  Times  some- 
where in  the  house,  I  believe.  You  would 
hardly  care  for  those.  But  I  will  get  a  daily- 
paper  now  that  you  are  here.' 

'  Never  mind  about  me,  I  can  buy  my 
own,'  snapped  the  Countess,  ungraciously. 
She  was  fumbling  in  her  purse  for  some- 
thing. '  Ah !  here  it  is  ;  I  thought  you 
mightn't  see  it,  so  I  cut  it  out,  meaning  to 
have  sent  it  to  you  before,  but  all  this 
trouble  has  driven  everything  out  of  my 
head.' 

So  saying,  she  produced  a  tiny  press 
cutting    and    handed    it    across.      Helen 
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took  it  and  read, — it  was  only  a  bare 
annonn cement : 

'  Heathcote. — On  the  9tli  inst.,  at 
Heathcote  Park,  Berks,  Lady  Heatlicote 
of  a  son.' 

Madame  de  Dandoy  watched  her  niece 
narrowly,  but,  whatever  she  might  have 
felt,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  emotion — 
not  a  flutter  of  the  eyelids  even — was 
visible  upon  the  pale,  composed  face.  She 
handed  the  paper  back  without  a  word. 

'Well?'  said  the  Countess,  impatiently. 

'  I  am  glad,'  she  said  quietly,  '  very 
glad,  since  it  will  make  them  happy.' 

'  Humph  !'  said  Madame  de  Dandoy,  '  I 
cannot  say  that  was  how  I  felt  when  I 
read  it.  Just  think,  you  might  have  been 
Lady  Heathcote  yourself,  if  only  you  had 
played  your  cards  better.' 
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The  shaft  sped  home ;  Helen's  self- 
control,  already  strained  to  breaking- 
point,  gave  way  at  last.  She  turned  upon 
her  aunt  with  a  flash  of  her  old  spirit. 

'  How  dare  you,'  she  cried — '  how  dare 
you  speak  to  me  like  that — you  who  know 
all — you  who  forced  me  into  this  miserable 
marriage  ?  Never  speak  to  me  so  again, 
never  mention  Raglan  Heathcote's  name  to 
me  again,  unless  you  wish  me  to  cast  aside 
the  remaining  shreds  of  duty  and  respect  I 
owe  to  you.     I  cannot  bear  it.' 

Then  her  voice  softened  suddenly. 

'  Why  are  you  so,  aunt  ?  After  all,  you 
and  I  have  no  one  but  each  other  in  this 
w^orld.  I  had  hoj)ed  this  trouble  would 
have  drawn  us  closer  together.  I  see  it  is 
not  to  be  ;  it  is  another  disappointment,  of 
them  my  hfe  is  full.' 
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•  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm,'  apolo- 
gised tlie  Countess,  now  dissolved  into  tears ; 
'  things  do  pop  out  unawares  sometimes, 
and  for  people  to  have  to  pick  and  choose 
their  words  is  a  perfect  misery.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  want  to  mention  the  man's  name. 
I  never  thought  much  of  him,  or  his  old 
uncle  either.  I  thought  you'd  forgotten 
all  about  him.  You  know  I've  always 
tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  you,  and 
now  you  turn  on  me  like  this.  Ah,  well ! 
it's  only  what  I  might  expect — ingratitude 
everywhere.  I  ought  never  to  have  come 
here.     Xobody  wants  me.' 

What  Helen  might  have  replied  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Her  aunt's  allusion 
had  stung  her  to  the  quick, — but  at  that 
moment  a  diversion  was  created  by  the 
entrance    of   the   maid-of- all- work,    whose 
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face  wore  tliat  air  of  suppressed  enjoy- 
ment with  which  her  class  always  loves 
to  impart  bad  news. 

'  If  you  please,  'm,'  breathlessly, '  Benny 
Kane  is  here.  I  told  him  you  'ad  company, 
but  he  wouldn't  go  away  until  he  had  seen 
you.  His  sister  is  took  much  worse,  he 
says  she's  awful  bad.' 

'  I  will  go  and  see  him,'  said  Helen, 
rising  from  the  table.  '  I  hope  he  has  not 
been  waiting  long.' 

She  came  back  again  presently  with  a 
grave  face,  out  of  which  all  the  anger  had 
faded. 

'  Aunt,'  she  said,  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  There  is 
a  poor  girl  in  Avhom  I  am  much  interested, 
very  ill — dying,  I  fear,  and  she  wishes  me 
to  go  and  see  her.' 
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'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  arc  going 
out  alone  this  time  of  night !'  ejaculated 
the  Countess. 

'  The  little  boy  will  go  with  me,'  said 
Helen,  with  a  smile,  '  but  if  not,  I  could  go 
alone — quite  unmolested.  Almost  every- 
one knows  me  here.' 

'  Oh,  well,  if  you  must  go,  you  must,' 
philosophically,  '  though  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  send  the  creature  some 
beef-tea  and  go  to  bed.  I  don't  see  what  good 
you  can  do.  However,  don't  let  me  keep  you. 
I've  brought  something  to  read  with  me, 
and  perhaps  you  would  tell  the  servant  to 
give  me  a  little  hot  water — boiling,  please 
— before  I  go  to  bed,  which  will  be  very 
soon,  for  I  am  tired.  Shall  I  see  you 
again  this  evening?' 

'  I  don't  know,  I  fear  not.     There  is  no 
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one  to  look  after  her,  and  all  our  trained 
nurses  are  out.  I  may  have  to  stay  all 
night.' 

'  Goodness  gracious  ! — Are  you  mad  ?' 
cried  the  Countess,  startled  at  what  she 
considered  a  fresh  proof  of  mental  aber- 
ration. '  Stay  up  all  night  in  some  filthy 
garret,  with  a  person  of  that  description — 
and  no  one  knows  what  she  might  have 
the  matter  with  her.  If  you  don't  catch 
something,  it'll  be  a  wonder.  If  you 
haven't  any  consideration  for  yourself,  you 
might  have  for  me.' 

'  It  is  nothing  infectious,'  rejoined  Helen, 
who  was  busily  packing  sundry  articles  in 
a  basket. 

'  Infectious  or  not,  I  hope  you  won't 
come  near  me  again  until  you  have  fumi- 
gated yourself.      One  never  knows  what 
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those  sort  of  people  have  about  them. 
However,  you  must  please  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose, though  it's  not  very  polite  going  off 
and  leavino;  me  like  this,  the  first  nio;ht 
Tm  here  and  all.  However,  I  am  not 
without  resources,  I  have  something  to 
read.' 

And  producing  a  novelette,  the  Countess 
.settled  herself  down  for  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  BITTER  CRY. 


Dusk  had  set  in,  and  the  '  lamps  of  sin  ' 
were  flaring  down  upon  pavements  a- 
glimmer  with  the  wet,  as  Helen  picked  her 
way  along  the  sloppy  streets.  There  was 
no  rain  now,  but  a  close,  murky  mist  hung 
over  everything  like  a  pall,  and  the  day's 
down-pour  had  flushed  the  sewers,  and 
stirred  up  the  drains,  bringing  out  every 
evil  and  putrid  smell. 

Leaving  the  main  road,  with  its  jostling 
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eager  crowd  and  its  ceaseless  traffic  of 
carts  and  tramcars  behind,  Helen  followed 
her  companion  down  a  narrow  side  street,  a 
street  where  dealers  in  rags,  fried-fish  shops, 
and  common  lodging-houses  jostled  one 
against  another.  Here  a  teeming  population 
swarmed  from  garret  to  cellar,  overflowing 
into  the  street,  and  sprawling  in  the  very- 
gutter — a  population  whose  lives  were  on  a 
level  with  the  sights,  and  the  sounds,  and 
the  smells  which  surrounded  them. 

From  this  street  they  plunged  into  an- 
other. Here  a  multitude  of  repulsive  little 
eating-houses  exhibited  the  word  '  Kosher,' 
meat  prepared  in  the  Hebrew  fashion,  in 
the  windows ;  here  too,  were  piles  of  those 
delicacies  so  greatly  affected  by  the  foreign 
Jew,  '  Wally-wally  '  and  '  Deutcher,'  com- 
pounds of  rotting  gourd  and  mal-odorous 
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herrings.  All  around  the  naj)htha  lights 
flared  down  upon  evil-looking  men,  de- 
graded women,  and  ragged,  prematurely- 
aged  children,  swarming  like  flies  over 
the  street.  Whatever  qualities  these 
people  might  lack,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  their  fecundity.  This  particular 
street  was  like  the  Ghetto  of  a  continen- 
tal city,  the  very  placards  and  notices 
were  in  '  Yiddish,'  foreign  names  appeared 
above  the  squalid  shop-windows,  foreign 
faces  surrounded  one,  and  a  foreisfn  lan- 
guage  was  heard  on  every  side.  Every- 
where the  signs  of  an  alien  invasion  were 
dominant,  to  the  exclusion — or  almost  com- 
plete exclusion — of  the  English  element. 
This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  in  the 
parish  of  St.   Ethelburga's  alone,  during 
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the  last  seven  years,  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  a  thonsancl  foreign  Jews. 
The  British  population  had  for  the  most 
part  moved  off  elsewhere,  unable  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  these  low- 
living  invaders  who  were  willing  to  work 
for  any  wage,  for  any  length  of  hours, 
and  under  conditions  which  to  the  more 
highly-developed  Englishmen  meant  dis- 
ease and  death.  Thus,  in  the  most  con- 
gested districts  of  our  greatest  city,  is 
the  awful  struo'crle  for  existence  amono^ 
our  people  intensified,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  made  harder  than  they  were 
before. 

Helen  went  straio-ht  on,  lookinsr  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  She  had  seen 
it  all  before.     To  those  who  labour  for  the 
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welfare  of  our  people  in  East  London,  this 
ceaseless  in-pouring  of  foreign  paupers 
offers  a  terrible  problem. 

Englisbmen,  when  confronted  with  this 
alien  invasion,  flee  before  it,  unwilling  and 
unable  to  compete  with  those  whose  lives 
are  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  which 
perish  ;  some  enter  upon  new  trades,  some 
drift  into  idleness  and  crime,  and  others 
seek  in  foreign  lands  that  fair  field  for 
their  energies  which  is  denied  them  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  There  are  only  a  few 
hundred  Englishmen  now  em]3loyed  in 
the  cheap  clothing  trade  in  the  East-End 
of  London.  Englishivomen^  however,  still 
remain,  supplementing  their  scanty  earn- 
ings by  means  uj^on  which  one  hardly 
cares  to  dwell.  Ten  years  ago,  these  seam- 
stresses made  nearly  double,  but  now  the 
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competition  lias  been  so  intensified  l)y 
the  increase  of  the  low-living  foreigner, 
that  the  price  of  their  labour  is  re- 
duced nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  even 
the  meagre  wages  earned  are  irregularly 
paid. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  working  from 
dawn  until  eve  amid  filth  and  unutterable 
squalor  side  by  side  with  the  degraded  of 
all  nationalities,  these  poor  women  are 
driven  in  despair  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
like  the  souls  of  the  lost,  flit  by  night 
about  the  streets  of  our  oTeat  cities.  The 
Pharisee  and  the  Self-Righteous  pass  by 
on  the  other  side,  and  condemn  them.  Yet 
it  is  not  they  who  are  to  be  condemned, 
l)ut  the  system  which  makes  such  things 
possible. 
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It  was  to  a  victim  of  this  cruel  system 
that  Helen  was  going  to-night. 

Presently  the  street  merged  into  an 
alley.  At  the  entrance  of  this  alley  stood 
a  gin-palace,  with  its  glitter  and  glare 
shining  forth  like  a  wreckers'  light  upon 
the  darkness,  luring  souls  on  to  their 
destruction.  The  great  glass  doors  as 
they  swung  to  and  fro  emitted  sounds  of 
blasphemous  merriment.  A  coarse,  red- 
faced  woman  with  a  ginny  laugh  staggered 
forth  as  Helen  passed.  On  her  lips  Avas 
an  oath,  and  in  her  arms  a  little  child. 

Leaving  this  temple  of  despair  behind 
them,  Helen  and  her  companion  dived  into 
the  alley, — narrow,  evil-smelling,  fearsome, 
the  darkness  of  which  seemed  greater 
by  contrast  with    the  glaring   light   they 
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had  just  passed.  Tall  black  houses,  the 
AvindoAvs  of  which  were  patched  and  plug- 
ged with  paper  and  rags,  lined  the  way  on 
either  side,  and  each  house  teemed  with 
fecund,  degraded  humanity,  swarming  like 
ants  upon  an  ant-hill.  At  one  of  these 
houses  they  entered,  and  after  toiling  u^  the 
filthy  and  seemingly  interminable  stairs, 
halted  at  last  before  a  narrow  door. 

The  boy  pushed  it  open,  and  they  went 
in. 

It  was  a  small  close  room  hardlv  laro-er 
than  a  good-sized  cupboard,  Avith  a  Ioav, 
bulging  ceiling  almost  doAvn  upon  one's 
head.  Yet  in  it  three  persons  were 
AA'ont  to  eat,  Avork,  sleep,  and  haA^e 
their  being.  There  Avas  a  table,  a  broken- 
doAvn     chair    or    tAvo,    and     in     opposite 
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corners  of  the  room  two  rough  shake- 
downs— that  was  all.  Yet  the  room  was 
a  palace  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  com- 
pared with  many  others  in  this  horrible 
colony.  By  the  fire,  for  there  was  a  fire 
even  on  this  stifling  night,  crouched  an 
old,  half-j^aralysed  woman  warming  her 
skinny  hands  at  the  feeble  blaze,  and  in 
a  corner  upon  a  bed,  or  what  served  for 
a  bed,  there  lay  a  young  girl.  Her  face 
was  turned  towards  the  wall,  and  from  the 
heavy  stertorous  breathing  it  would  seem 
that  she  was  asleep. 

The  old  woman  looked  up  with  lack- 
lustre eyes  as  Helen  came  softly  towards 
her,  and  put  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

'  She's  a-resting  a  little  now,'  she  said, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  with  a  jerk  of  her 
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head  in  the  direction  of  the  bed ;  and  then 
a  hungry  gleam  came  into  her  eyes  as 
they  fell  upon  the  basket  her  visitor  car- 
ried. '  Is  that  something  to  eat  ?'  she 
asked  eagerly,  unable  to  keep  down  the 
wolf  which  gnawed  within  her. 

Helen  gave  the  food  into  her  trembling 
hands.  It  was  some  which  she  had  taken 
in  haste  from  the  supper-table. 

'  There, — eat — eat,'  she  whispered,  '  and 
when  you  have  finished  tell  me  how  slie 

IS. 

The  old  woman  needed  no  pressing ;  she 
fell  upon  the  food,  tearing  it  with  her  teeth 
like  one  famished.  Hunger  makes  scant 
work  of  ceremony,  ay,  and  even  of  decency 
too.  It  was  a  horrible  sight.  Helen  turned 
away,  and  began  taking  off  her  cloak  and 
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hat.  The  one  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle 
burned  dimly,  but  by  its  light  she  could 
see  the  boy  sitting  on  the  bed  which  occu- 
pied the  other  corner  of  the  room;  he 
seemed  already  to  be  half-asleep.  Upon 
the  table  was  a  half-finished  garment, 
part  of  a  cheap  knickerbocker  suit.  She 
took  it  up  and  began  to  sew  at  one 
of  the  button-holes.  It  would  all  help. 
Minutes  she  knew  were  precious  here. 
Had  she  forgotten  it,  the  ceaseless  click- 
click'of  the  sewing-machines  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  (separated  from  this  only  by  a 
thin  partition,)  where  some  poor  souls  were 
toiling  through  the  dreary  night,  would 
have  reminded  her.  She  was  surrounded 
by  the  slaves  of  the  sweater  ! 

The  old  woman  soon  finished  her  food, 
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and    began    to    mumble    in    low,    broken 
tones. 

'  She's  been  very  bad,'  she  said,  indi- 
cating the  figure  on  the  bed,  'coughin' 
and  retchin'  fit  to  tear  herself  a-two,  and 
she's  been  that  hot  she  don't  know  what  to 
do — but  she've  seemed  quieter  like  the 
last  hour  or  two,  and  seems  to  doze 
a  little.  She's  tired  herself  out.  But  I 
doubt  if  she'll  ever  wake  to  see  the  sun 
shine  again,'  she  added,  with  a  grim  pathos 
which  spoke  of  a  point  past  suffering. 

'  We  must  hope,'  whispered  Helen. 
'  While  there  is  life  there  is  always 
hope.' 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  de- 
spondently. 

'  There  is  no  hope  there,'  she  said,  with 
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another  glance  towards    the  corner  where 
the  dying  girl  lay. 

The  sound  of  their  voices,  low  though 
they  were,  aroused  the  still  figure  on  the 
bed.  She  half  turned  round  at  the  mur- 
mured words,  and  seeing  Helen  threw 
out  her  arms  upon  the  coarse  red  blanket 
which  was  her  only  bed-covering. 

'  Ah !  you  have  come,'  she  said,  her 
eyes  speaking  the  welcome  her  lips  strove 
to  utter. 

'  Of  course  I  have  come,'  said  Helen, 
gently,  crossing  over  to  the  bed,  and 
bending  down  beside  her.  '  Why  did  you 
not  send  for  me  before  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you 
I  would  come  whenever  you  wished  it  ?' 

The  girl  looked  up  Avith  the  great  black 
eyes  which  seemed  to  form  such  a  large 
part  of  her  thin,  white  face. 
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'  Yes,  you  are  very  good  to  me — very 
good  always,'  she  panted.  '  I  sent  for  you 
to-night  because ' 

A  paroxysm  of  coughing  suddenly  choked 
her  utterance ;  and  for  awhile  ihej  could 
think  of  nothing  but  hoAv  to  allay  it. 

Helen  had  first  noticed  this  girl  in 
church.  She  was  struck  by  her  faded 
beauty  and  her  unhappy,  restless  look. 
She  noticed  her  often  there,  always  with 
a  look  upon  her  face  of  one  who  craves 
for  rest  and  finds  none.  She  guessed 
instinctively  that  she  belonged  to  the  un- 
fortunate class,  yet  this  one  had  a  certain 
air  about  her  which  marked  her  out  from 
the  rest.  Many  of  the  miserable  denizens 
of  the  neighbourhood  around  came  to 
the  services  at  St.  Ethelburga's,  not  to 
worship,    nor  yet  to    pray,  but  to   solace 
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themselves  with  a  vision  of  brightness  ' 
which  took  them  for  a  time  out  of  their 
sordid  lives.  Some  few  came  because  they 
found  here  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land,  a  place  which  brought  peace 
and  refreshment  to  their  souls ;  but  most 
came  because  of  the  music,  the  flowers,  the 
vestments,  the  incense,— the  all-pervading 
brightness  which  stirred  within  them  a 
faint,  vague  yearning  after  better  things, 
and  spoke  to  them  of  some  beauty 
of  holiness  which  their  minds  could 
hardly  grasp,  seeming  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  that  land  which  was  very  far 
off. 

One  evening,  as  the  girl  was  lingering  after 
some  great  festival  service,  loth  to  tear  her- 
self away  from  the  brightness  within  to 
the  darkness  without,  Helen  came  up  and 
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spoke  to  her.  There  was  perhaps  a  subtle 
bond  of  affinity  between  these  two  women 
which  conquered  over  the  difference  in 
their  positions.  This  beautiful  woman 
with  her  sadness  and  sympathy — so  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  t3^pe  of  district 
visitor — won  the  girl's  heart  in  a  way 
none  other  could  have  done — perhaps  be- 
cause an  instinct  told  her  that  she  had 
suffered  too.  She  seemed  to  recipro- 
cate her  thoughts.  The  more  she  talked 
to  her,  the  more  Helen  felt  herself  drawn 
towards  this  unfortunate  girl  in  her 
misery,  her  recklessness,  her  uncomplain- 
ing poverty. 

It  is  the  professional  Lazarus  who  is 
ever  thrusting  his  sores  before  our 
notice,  those  who  suffer  most  have 
to    be    sought    out,    or   they    keep    their 
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suiferings  to  themselves.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  most  organised  systems  of 
charity  break  down.  They  treat  the  poor 
too  much  as  a  class,  too  little  as  indivi- 
duals. There  is  in  each  of  us — even  the 
meanest — a  subtle  essence  of  individuality. 
It  is  the  texture  of  the  clay  in  which  we 
are  moulded,  the  flame  of  the  spirit  which 
is  animating  and  divine  in  us.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  she  recognised  this  that 
Helen  was  able  to  win  the  girl's  confi- 
dence ;  more  probably  it  was  because  she 
saw  in  this  wayward,  JDassion-tossed  nature 
some  reflex  of  her  own.  Anyway,  she 
did  win  it,  and  little  by  little,  in  scraps 
and  broken  sentences,  she  was  able  to 
form  a  fair  idea  of  her  story. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  an  emotional  and 
self-sacrificing  nature  marred  and  spoiled, 
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of  a  life  blighted  when  scarce  begun.  Of 
a  man's  selfish  passion,  of  a  woman's  great 
love,  of  his  weariness,  of  their  parting, 
and  her  consequent  degradation.  It  is  an 
ordinary  story  enough,  and  one  that  has 
been  told  many  times,  and  will  continue 
to  be  told  so  long  as  the  world  lasts ;  but 
in  no  two  cases  is  it  quite  alike,  for  the 
individuality  of  those  who  make  it  is 
always  dilFerent.  The  girl  had  been  a 
singer  in  the  chorus  of  one  of  the  London 
theatres.  She  had  gone  there,  as  many 
others  have  gone,  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
She  left  it,  as  many  others  have  left  it,  a 
ruined  woman.  She  had  little  voice,  but 
a  great  heart ;  she  was  anxious  to  help 
those  who  were  dear  to  her. 

Well  she  remembered  the  transport  with 
which    she    heard    the    manager's   patron- 
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ising,  '  You'll  do,  my  dear,'  when  slie  sang 
out  on  her  trial  day  to  the  empty  benches 
of  the  theatre.  Later  on  came  the 
glow  of  the  foot-lights,  the  glamour  of 
pretty  dresses  and  sweet  music,  the  coarse 
talk  and  jests  of  her  companions,  all  tend- 
ing to  rub  the  bloom  from  the  peach. 
Then  followed  the  bouquet,  the  note,  the 
ill-concealed  envy  of  other  girls,  the  Avait- 
ing  at  the  stage  door,  the  little  trips  which 
seemed  so  innocent  at  first,  and  then — the 
fall.  And  soon  after — ah  !  how  soon — the 
flowery  path  of  dalliance  changed  to  one 
of  thorns  .... 

The  paroxysm  of  coughing  ceased  at 
last,  and  the  sufferer  lay  back  exhausted 
upon  the  bed.  Helen  turned  to  the  old 
woman,  who,  during  all  this  time,  had  been 
uselessly  shufiling  around,  and  wringing 
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lier     hands     in     unavailing     lamentation. 

'  You  are  tired,'  she  said,  persuasively, 
leading  her  aside,  '  do  try  to  get  a  little 
sleep.  I  will  sit  up  with  her  to-night. 
Do  go,'  noticing  the  unvvdlling  look  upon 
her  face,  '  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know 
if  there  be  any  change.' 

After  a  feeble  resistance ,  the  old  woman  was 
induced  to  retire  to  the  shake-down  on  the 
floor  where  the  boy  was  already  fast  asleep, 
and  Helen  was  left  with  the  dying  girl. 

How  long  she  sat  beside  the  bed 
she  knew  not,  the  girl  was  so  still,  so 
motionless,  she  seemed  asleej).  But  pre- 
sently Helen  became  conscious  that  the 
great  black  eyes  w^ere  ojoen  wide,  and  gaz- 
ing at  her. 

'Do  you  want  anything?'  she  asked, 
bending  forward. 
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'  Give  me  that,'  she  panted,  pointmg  to  a 
glass  uj)on  the  table,  and  when  she  had 
drunk  a  little,  the  contents  seemed  to  re- 
vive her.  She  rallied  somewhat,  and  with 
Helen's  aid,  pulled  herself  up  in  a  half- 
sitting  posture  upon  the  bed. 

'  I  sent  for  you  to-night,'  she  said,  fever- 
ishly, taking  up  her  tale  again  at  the  point 
where  that  terrible  cough  had  broken  it  off, 
'  because  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
which,'  touching  her  breast,  '  lies  upon  me 
always  here.  I  feel  I  must  tell  some  one 
before  I  die — and — I  do  not  know — but 
something  tells  me  that  you  will  under- 
stand— will  feel  for  me,  and  not  be  hard 
upon  me  as  some  have  been.  You  know 
my  story — you  know  what  sort  of  girl  I 
have  been — but  I  would  not  have  been  so 
if  I  could  have    helped   it.     All  my  life 
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long  I  have  Avanted  to  do  what  was  right, 
but  everything  has  turned  out  wrong  .  .  . 
When  I  first  went  on  the  stage,  it  wasn't 
only  for  myself  I  went,  but  for  old  granny 
and  little  Ben,  who  was  only  a  child  then. 
I  thought  I  could  earn  more  by  singing 
than  by  needlework  and  such  like — and 
I  could  sing  once,  really  I  could,'  said  the 
J) 0 or  creature,  with  a  pitiful  touch  of  pride, 
'  though  you  wouldn't  think  it  to  look  at 
me  now.  But  I  could — he  used  to  say  so 
and  he  knew ' 

She  paused,  overcome  by  the  bitter 
memories  her  words  evoked.  Helen  press- 
ed her  hand  in  sympathy. 

'  Do  not  go  on  if  it  pain  you,'  she 
whispered. 

'  Oh,  but  I  must  tell — I've  set  myself 
to    do    it,   and   I    will,'     she    continued, 
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hoarsely,  rallying  lier  feeble  strength 
again.  '  Where  was  I — Ah  !  I  remember. 
And  then  when  he  came  I  went  with 
him  because  he  wished  it,  and  because  I 
loved  him — Yes,  I  loved  him — and  so 
I  did  whatever  he  wished,  I  would  have 
given  him  my  life,  but  he  did  not  want 
that,  so  I  gave  him  all  I  had  to  give. 
What  was  it  beside  the  love  I  bore  him  ? 
It  was  wrong,  you  would  say,  and  while 
I  feel  so  there  is  no  hope  of  forgiveness,, 
but  it  does  not  seem  wrong  to  me.  Any- 
way, now  it  is  too  late — too  late  !' 

'  It  is  never  too  late,'  came  from  the 
listener's  trembling  lips.  But  though  her 
lips  uttered  this  time-worn  platitude,  in  her 
heart  there  echoed  the  well-known  words 
of  Paul  Bourget : 

'  One  loves  because  one  loves^  and  you  may 
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kneel  down  before  a  heart  that  Jaiows  hoiu  to 
Jove  as  before  the  only  revelation  of  God  that 
there  is  in  the  ivorld'  '^ 

'  Ah,  no,  not  too  late,  if  one  repents ; 
but  I — I  do  not  repent,  even  though  I  am 
dyino\  I  cannot.  I  may  say  so,  but  in  my 
heart  I  kno^v  that  I  cannot.  Were  it  to 
happen  over  again,  I  should  do  the  same, 
even  knowing  what  I  know  now.  I  thought 
nothing  of  myself — nothing  ]  I  gave  him 
all  I  could — all  I  had,  because  I  loved 
him.  I  felt  I  was  his  wife  in  the  sight  of 
God,  for  I  loved  him,'  she  repeated,  with 
strained  insistence,  '  and  then,  after  all,  he 
tired  of  me.' 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sobbing  wail, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  thin  feeble 
hands. 

*  '  Pastels.' 
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Helen  threw  her  arms  around  her. 

'  Hush,  dear,  hush  !  You  must  not  up- 
set yourself  so  ;  he  is  not  worth  it,  indeed 
he  is  not — he  was  a  villain.' 

'  No,  no  !'  she  sobbed.  '  Do  not  speak 
of  him  so,  I  cannot  bear  it :  it  is  not  true. 
He  was  always  good  to  me,  he  only  wearied 
of  me,  as  I  might  have  expected  him  to 
weary  of  me, — he  a  gentleman  born,  and 
I  an  ignorant,  uneducated  girl.  How 
could  I  hope  to  keep  his  love  ?  I  saw  the 
weariness  coming  day  by  day.  I  did  not 
reproach  him,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  burden 
him  with  my  regrets,  and  then — it  would 
have  done  no  good.  If  he  no  longer  loved 
me,  we  were  better  apart.  I  could  not 
force  his  love ;  it  was  best  that  it  should 
all  end  when  his  love  ended.  And  I 
told  him  so.     He  was  very  kind  and  gentle 
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with  me,  but  lie  was  glad  all  the  same. 
He  offered  me  money  and  other  things, 
but  I  could  not  take  his  money,  for  I  saw 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  glad.  I  was  no- 
thing to  him  any  longer.  So  one  night  I 
slipped  out  of  the  house  and  ran  away, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  me  for  him  to 
know  where  I  had  gone,  and  came  back 
to  grandmother  and  little  Benny.  I  could 
not  go  back  to  the  theatre,  for  I  feared 
that  he  might  trace  me,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  burden  upon  him  any  more  .  .  . 
So  I  took  up  the  sewing  again,  and  got 
on  pretty  well  for  a  time— but  the  Jews 
pressed  us  so  hard,  and  then  the  winter 
came,  and  I  caught  this  dreadful  cold  on 
my  chest  which  has  never  left  me  since.  And 
the  slack  time  was  on,  too,  in  our  trade, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  for  weeks  and 
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weeks,  and  we  got  behind  hand  with  our 
rent.  The  other  girls  helped  me  till 
they  could  help  no  longer,  and  then  they 
told  me  to  go  and  do  the  same  as  they  did. 
.  .  .  But  I  felt  I  would  rather  die — until 
one  night,  when  there  was  no  fire  and  no- 
thing to  eat,  and  little  Benny  and  granny 
were  starving,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
I  j)ut  on  my  hat  and  went  out  .  .  .  and 
found  the  money  to  bring  them  food. 
But  it  was  for  their  sake, — for  their  sake. 
Ah,  God,  I  wish  I  had  died  first !' 

Her  listener  sat  by  motionless,  strug- 
gling with  the  pity  and  horror  in  her 
breast ;  striving  to  find  words  of  comfort 
— but  no  words  came.  In  the  depths  of 
this  girl's  passion  and  remorse  she  seemed 
to  see  traces  of  what  was  lingering  in 
her  own  soul — a  face  was  dimly  mirrored 
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back    upon    her,    and  that  face   her  own. 

The  other  mis  inter  j)re  ted  her  silence. 

'  Ah  !  you  too  shrink  from  me,'  she  said, 
with  dull  despair,  '  now  that  you  know 
the  worst, — nay,  not  the  Avorst,  for  since 
that  niHit  T  have  fallen  lower  and 
lower.  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  It  is 
the  punishment  for  my  sin, — my  sin 
against  him, — my  sin  against  my  love. 
The  shame  of  it  has  settled  on  me  like 
a  blight.  I  think  I  have  been  dying  since 
that  night ;  and  yet  I  have  had  to  toil  on 
all  the  same.  We  have  not  much  time  for 
irrief,  we  toilers.  And  now  I  have  told 
you  all.  Condemn  me  if  you  will,  you 
cannot  condemn  me  more  than  I  condemn 
myself.' 

There  was  no  condemnation  in  the 
loving    hand    which    touched    her    brow, 
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no  condemnation  in  tlie  tear -laden  eyes 
which  looked  down  into  hers,  only  intense 
humanity,  infinite  pity. 

'  What  am  I  that  should  condemn  you, 
j)oor  soul  ?  A  sinning,  suffering  woman, 
who,  but  for  God's  mercy,  would  have 
been  as  you  are  now.  I  can  feel  for  you, 
I  can  sympathise  Avith  you,  I  can  enter 
into  every  feeling  of  your  heart. — What 
can  I  say  but  this  ?  I  am  not,  alas  !  a  re- 
ligious woman,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
He  who  knows  the  secret  of  all  hearts 
knows  yours  too.  He  knows  the  greatness 
of  your  temptation,  the  depth  of  your  suffer- 
ing. He  Who  had  mercy  on  the  penitent 
Magdalen  will  have  mercy  on  you.' 

A  grateful  light  shone  in  the  girl's  eyes. 
She  lifted  her  arms  and  threw  them  around 
Helen's  neck. 
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*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  simply,  '  I  see 
you  understand.  Kiss  me  once  ....  I 
think  I  shall  go  to  sleep  noAv.' 

And  so,  with  Helen's  arm  around  her, 
she  fell  asleep.  The  minutes  wore  them- 
selves on  into  the  night ;  the  candle  in 
the  bottle  flickered  and  flared  and  Anally 
went  out  with  an  evil  smell ;  always  from 
the  adjoining  room  came  the  ceaseless 
'  click-click  '  of  the  sweater's  slaves.  On 
that  side  of  the  thin  partition  toiling 
humanity  w^as  struggling  for  life ;  on 
this  side  the  struggling  was  over,  the 
life  was  ebbing  fast.  Without  was  the 
mystery  of  the  great  city's  darkness. 

Still  Helen  knelt  beside  the  bed,  cram-ped 
and  stiff,  yet  afraid  to  move  lest  she 
should  awaken  the  slee2:)er. 

By-and-by  the  darkness  lifted  somewhat, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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and  a  shaft  of  grey  light  found  its  way 
through  the  tattered  bhnd.  The  weight 
on  her  arm  grew  suddenly  heavier.  She 
need  not  be  afraid  of  moving  now,  for, 
with  the  first  faint  gleam  of  dawn,  the 
passion-tossed  soul  was  at  rest. 

The  body  was  there,  but  the  spirit  had 
iled  back  to  the  God  Who  gave  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A    VAIN    APPEAL. 


A  FORTXiGHT  passed  away,  and  things  at 
Little  Smith  Street  resumed  tlieir  normal 
course.  The  Countess  departed  upon  her 
travels,  and  a  few  days  after  her  departure 
the  Rector  returned  and  took  up  his  duties 
at  the  precise  point  at  which  he  had  left 
them  off. 

To  Helen  the  weariness  of  her  life 
seemed  to  grow  daily  greater  than  l)efore. 
That   sordid   death-bed,    with    its  passion 

o2 
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and  despair,  haunted  her.  The  words  of 
the  dying  girl  had  stirred  her  nature  to  its 
depths.  She  shuddered  at  the  gulf  of  de- 
gradation which  was  suddenly  opened  at 
her  feet.  She  was  conscious  of  the  dan- 
ger. Yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human- 
nature,  she  found  a  fatal  fascination  in 
lingering  near  its  brink.  That  night 
seemed  to  mark  an  era  in  her  life.  Her 
days  of  self-deception  were  over.  She 
found  her  thoughts  dwelling  more  than 
ever  upon  the  past,  which  until  now  she 
had  fondly  hoped  she  might  in  time  forget. 
In  this  frame  of  mind,  the  constant  asso- 
ciation with  her  husband  became  well-nigh 
unbearable.  She  found  her  passive  in- 
difference fast  changing  to  an  active 
dislike.  There  never  was  a  more  ill- 
matched  pair.     They   had   no   interest  in 
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common.  Their  marriage  lacked  cliilclreii, 
the  only  link  wliich  might  have  bound 
them  together.  The  most  enduring  thing 
in  married  life  is  the  identity  of  inter- 
est which  the  nuptial  tie  brings.  Love 
fades,  passion  dies,  but  that  survives  ; 
it  may  even  exist  where  there  has 
been  no  love  or  passion  at  all.  But 
here  there  was  nothing.  It  is  possible  for 
those  who  have  great  wealth  and  many 
possessions  to  live  together  under  these 
circumstances,  in  outward  harmony.  They 
manage  it  by  seeing  as  little  of  one 
another  as  possible.  But  the  situation 
assumes  a  diiferent  aspect  when  two 
utterly  antagonistic  natures  are  shut 
up  together  in  a  small  house,  and  forced 
by  narrow  means  into  daily  and  hour- 
ly contact.     What   in  the  one  case   is    a 
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tolerable   evil,   in   the  other  becomes    an 
intolerable  torture. 

And  so  Helen  found  it.  The  dull 
monotony  of  her  life  beat  upon  her  brain 
almost  to  maddening  point;  the  present 
seemed  to  have  for  her  nothing  but  misery, 
the  future  fear.  But  her  husband  neither 
felt  nor  heeded.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  outwardly,  at  any  rate,  she  should 
conform  to  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  in- 
capable of  understanding  her.  How  could 
he  ?  With  him  the  senses  had  no  dominion, 
with  her  they  swayed  her  very  being. 
With  him  the  whole  gamut  of  passion  was 
an  unknown  thing ;  with  her  every  chord 
vibrated.  Such  a  nature  did  not  come 
within  the  range  of  his  mental  vision.  All 
God's  creation  was  to  him  cut  up  and  ar- 
ranged in  neat  little  compartments  in  his 
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brain.  Anything  whicli  did  not  fit  into  one 
of  those  compartments  was  in  his  opinion 
sinful,  and  being  sinful,  was  anathema. 

One  morning,  when  Helen  came  down 
to  breakfast,  she  found  her  husband 
standing  by  the  window  reading  a  letter. 
He  was  very  much  engrossed  in  it,  so  much 
so  that  he  forgot  to  greet  her  as  she  entered 
the  room  with  his  usual  punctilious 
courtesy.  There  was  a  flush  on  his  pale 
cheek,  and  a  nervous  tremor  in  his  hands, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  wonted 
calm. 

'You  have  news?'  she  said,  inquir- 
ingly. 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  flash 
of  half-concealed  exultation  in  his  eyes. 

'  Great  news.  The  Magdalen  authorities 
have  ofi^ered  me  a  college  living — at  last.' 
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'  I  am  glad,'  she  said.  And  in  truth 
she  was.  It  would  be  a  break  in  the 
monotony,  at  any  rate.  '  Will  you  accept 
it?' 

'  Accept  it,'  he  repeated,  '  certain- 
ly. At  least,'  correcting  himself,  '  I 
think  so.  I  must  take  a  few  days  to 
consider.' 

'  Then  it  is  worth  accepting,  I  suppose,' 
she  said,  ignoring  the  correction.  ^  Is  it  a 
London  living?' 

'  No,  it  is  the  country,'  referring  to  his 
letter,  '  Heathcote-with-Arden,  value  one 
thousand  a  year  and  a  good  Rectory- 
house.  A  good  living  as  things  go  now- 
a-days,  but  I  suppose  the  agricultural  has 
reduced  its  value  somewhat,'  he  went  on, 
musingly. 

But  his  wife  only  heard  one  word.    The 
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blood  rushed  to  lier  face  and  then  faded, 
leavhig  her  deadly  pale. 

'■  Heathcote,'  she  cried,  '  Heathcote- 
with-Arden.     Tell  me,  where  is  it?' 

'  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,'  he  answered, 
too  en^Tossed  to  notice  her  agitation,  '  in 
Berkshire — one  of  the  best  livings  in  the 
diocese.' 

Then  he  resumed  reading  his  letters. 

Helen  sat  rigid  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
Her  head  was  in  a  whirl,  she  could  hardly 
realise  it  yet.  In  her  heart  a  vague 
sense  of  danger  strove  with  a  guilty  joy. 
She  looked  at  her  husband.  He  had 
seated  himself  at  the  table  now,  and  was 
helping  himself  to  toast  with  a  pre-occu- 
pied  air.  What  avouM  he  do  ?  AVhat  was 
she  to  do  ?  Every  circumstance  of  her 
life  seemed  to  fight   against   her.      Why 
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should  she  strive  ?  It  would  be  useless. 
She  would  be  near  him  again — would  hear 
his  voice. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this 
morning  ?'  broke  in  her  husband,  irri- 
tably. '  You  look  as  though  you  were 
only  half-awake.  You  have  deluged  my 
tea  with  water.  I  have  asked  you  twice 
for  sugar,  and  you  take  no  notice.' 

She  started  as  if  from  a  dream.  The 
blood  surged  over  her  face  again. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  holding  out  a 
tremulous  hand   for   his    cup,    '  but   this 

news  is  so  unexpected,  I  was  thinking 

Tell  me,  do  you  know  anything  more 
about  this  place  ?' 

'  Heath  cote?  '  he  said. 

She  bowed  her  head  mutely.     The  word 
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sent   a    chord    in    her    memory    vibrating 


again. 


'  It  is  a  large  country  parish,'  he  replied, 
'  very  different  to  this  of  course,  with  few 
resident  gentry  in  the  place  itself,  but 
rather  a  good  neighbourhood,  I  think. 
Sir  Raglan  Heathcote  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour. I  believe  he  is  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  belongs 
to  him.  Dear  me  ! — how  pale  you  are. 
What  is  the  matter?' 

'It  is  nothing,'  she  exclaimed  hurriedly^ 
'  nothing  but  the  heat.  London  in  August 
is  insufferable.     Please  don't  notice  me — 


go  on. 


'  The  country  air  will  do  you  good,'  he 
said,  complacently.  '  Well,  about  Heath- 
cote, I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  more 
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to  tell.  The  last  rector  was  a  very  old 
man,  and  things  have  been  neglected,  I 
fancy;  there  will  be  much  to  reform.  Of 
€ourse,  it  all  depends  on  what  assistance 
one  may  get.  I  must  run  down  and  see 
the  j)lace  before  sending  a  formal  accept- 
ance. I  hope  this  Sir  Raglan  will  not 
prove  to  be  a  bigoted  Protestant  who  will 
oppose  one  in  everything.' 

Helen  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  The 
picture  of  Sir  Raglan  posing  as  an  '  ag- 
grieved parishioner'  struck  her  as  irre- 
sistibly comic. 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  she  said,  impulsively. 

'Eh!  what?'  exclaimed  the  Rector,  in 
surprise. 

Then,  catching  sight  of  the  smile  upon 
her  face,  he  drew  back  into  his  shell. 

'  I    am   aware    of  your   indifference  in 
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these  matters,  and  in  this  case  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  possibly  know  anything 
about  it,'  he  remarked,  with  cold  dis- 
pleasure. 

'  I  mean,'  she  said,  confusedly,  bending 
her  tell-tale  face  over  the  cups,  '  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  so.' 

She  was  not  good  at  deceit. 

Her  husband  did  not  condescend  to  re- 
ply to  the  last  remark.  The  momentary 
communicativeness  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  died  away,  and  he  continued  his 
breakfast  in  silence,  his  letters  arranged  in 
a  tidy  little  heap  beside  his  plate.  He  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  does  everything  neat- 
ly and  by  method,  the  man  who  never 
breaks  a  seal,  but  who  always  opens  his 
envelopes  deliberately  and  tidily  with  a 
penknife.    His  wife  watched  him  furtively. 
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She  was  wondering  how  far  she  could 
take  him  into  her  confidence — or  if  she 
should  take  him  into  it  at  all  ?  His  present 
mood  did  not  look  j^romising.  While  she 
was  dehberating  thus,  he  finished  his 
breakfast,  and  went  off  to  the  study. 

Left  to  herself,  Helen  went  through  one 
of  those  phases  of  feeling  so  common  with 
her.  Her  husband  meant  to  accept  this 
living,  that  was  certain.  Should  she  let 
him  do  so  without  one  word  about  the 
past  ?  Was  that  her  expiation  ?  To  allow 
herself  to  be  thrust  into  daily  contact  with 
the  man  whom  of  all  others  it  was  her 
duty  to  avoid.  Her  senses  thrilled  at  the 
thought.  But  was  that  her  renunciation, 
she  asked  herself,  with  self-accusing  scorn? 
There  was  a  time  Avhen  she  would  have 
thrown  aside  everything  for  his  love.    She 
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<lid  not  love  him  the  less  noAV,  but  it  was 
different.  He  had  other  ties,  his  wife  and 
child.  She,  too,  was  in  honour  bound. 
Should  she  be  the  one  to  bring  discord 
into  his  home  ?  Not  so.  And  yet — if  she 
went  there — close  to  his  very  gates,  could 
she  trust  herself,  could  she  trust  him  ? 
She  saw  nothing  but  misery  in  the  pros- 
pect. If,  as  she  hoped,  he  had  forgotten 
her,  then  she  knew  that  the  sight  of  his 
indifference  meant  misery  to  her  ;  if,  as 
she  feared,  he  loved  her  still — or  that  his 
love  would  revive  at  the  sight  of  her — then 
misery  again,  for  life  would  be  a  bitter 
struggle  to  them  both. 

A  sudden  sense  of  danger  struck  her  ; 
the  vision  of  the  dying  girl  rose  before  her 
eyes.  For  one  moment  in  her  life  her 
sight  seemed  cleared,  and  she  realised  the 
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awfulness  of  the  gulf  whicli  yawned  at  her 
feet.  She  could  not  trust  herself,  that 
was  it.  She  could  not  trust  him.  A 
lurid  light  seemed  to  reveal  her  to  her- 
self, she  knew  her  thoughts  and  her 
desires  ;  her  thoughts  were  sin,  her  de- 
sires guilt.  She  would  flee  the  danger 
while  yet  there  was  time.  Her  husband 
had  not  yet  decided.  She  would  go  and 
plead  with  him. 

Moved  by  the  impulse,  she  crossed 
the  little  passage  to  the  room  where 
her  husband  was.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
ment since,  yet  by  the  time  her  foot  fell 
on  the  mat,  the  old  reserve,  which  she 
always  felt  with  her  husband,  returned  in 
full  force.  She  stifled  it  down  with  an 
effort,  and  opening  the  door,  went  in. 

It     was    a    shabby,    meanly-furnished 
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room,  but  Avithal  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Three  Avails  Avere  lined  Avith  books  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  hard,  uncompromising* 
books,  musty  tomes  of  divinity,  editions  of 
the  Fathers,  and  such  like ;  the  other  wall 
was  graced  by  two  Arundels,  and  the 
photograph  of  a  group  at  Cuddesdon.  For 
the  rest,  a  few  chairs,  an  old  horse- 
hair sofa  heaped  with  pamphlets,  tracts, 
papers,  and  so  forth,  and  a  substantial 
writing-table  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  At  this  table,  drawn  before  the 
window, — the  lower  panes  of  which  were 
glazed  to  hide  from  view  the  dingy 
shrubs  which  graced  the  plot,  in  courtesy 
called  a  garden, — the  Rector  was  sit- 
ting. He  had  changed  his  coat  for  a  rusty 
cassock,  and  a  few  sheets  of  MS.  paper 
Avere  before  him.     But  they  were  clean  as 
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yet.  His  head  was  on  his  hands,  he 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  He  looked  up  as 
the  door  opened,  and  met  Helen's  wavering 
gaze  with  a  look  of  mild  surprise  in  his 
coldly  critical  eyes. 

'Well?'  he  said,  interrogatively,  and 
then  began  to  sort  his  papers  as  a  hint 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted. 

But  Helen  did  not  notice  it;  she  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  mission. 

'Could  you  spare  me  a  few  minutes?' 
she  asked,  hesitatingly,  still  standing  half- 
irresolute  with  her  hands  behind  her, 
clasping  the  knob  of  the  door. 

He  laid  down  his  pen  with  a  sigh  of 
■resignation. 

'  Oh !  certainly,  if  you  wish  it ;  but 
wouldn't  some  other  time  do  as  well  ? 
This  is  my  morning  for  writing  my  ser- 
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inoii,  you  know,  and  I  have  several  letters 
to  get  through  as  well.' 

'  Xo,  no,'  cried  she,  '  I  must  say  it  now 
— or  not  at  all.' 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows  slightly. 

'Is  it  so  urgent  then?'  he  said,  scep- 
tically. 

Helen  bit  her  lip.  How  could  she 
make  this  impassive  man  understand  what 
Avas  passing  in  her  mind?  How  was  she 
to  begin  ? 

'  I  must  answer  your  question  Avith 
another.  Are  you  going  to  accept  this 
living  ?' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  I  thought  I  had  already 
explained  my  intentions  to  you.' 

'  But  you  said  something — something 
about  taking  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
Surely  you  have  not  definitely  decided.' 

p  2 
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The  Reverend  Algernon  examined  his 
polished  finger-nails  critically  before  re- 
plying. He  was  so  exasperatingly  cool, 
she  so  terribly  eager.  She  Avaited  for  his 
answer  as  though  her  life  hung  upon  it. 

'  I  had  put  the  matter  out  of  my  mind 
for  the  present,'  he  said,  presently,  with  a 
glance  at  his  sermon  paper,  '  or  rather,  I 
was  endeavouring  to  do  so.  But  since 
you  have  recalled  it  to  me,  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  shall  not  send  a  definite 
answer  for  a  day  or  two;  one  does  not  care 
to  seem  to  snap  at  the  offer,  and  I  must 
first  go  down  and  see  the  place.  But/ 
raising  his  head  and  looking  her  full  in 
the  eyes,  '  to  you  I  may  say  at  once  that 
my  mind  is  definitely  made  up.  I  shall 
accept  it.' 

'You  will  accept  it!'  she  cried.     He  had 
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made  up  his  mind  then  ;  that  hope  was 
gone,  she  would  have  to  tell  him  all,  or 
nothing.  Yet,  womanlike,  she  sought 
refuge  in  subterfuge  first. 

'  But  what  of  your  unfinished  work 
here  ?'  she  asked,  '  what  of  all  the  schemes 
you  have  floated,  and  the  plans  you  have 
made  for  the  regeneration  of  the  parish  ? 
What  will  become  of  them?' 

'  That  rests  in  higher  hands  than  mine,' 
he  said,  piously.  '  I  have  planted,  I 
leave  it  confidently  for  another's  hands 
to  water,  since  I  know  that  whether  it  be 
I,  or  he,  there  is  One  Who  will  give  the 
increase.' 

'  But,'  she  continued,  '  I  thought  you 
preferred  London  work.  I  have  heard 
you  speak  very  strongly  about  the  ini- 
quity of  strong  men  wasting  their  energies 
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in  comfortable  country  parishes,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here.' 

'  I  am  not  strong,'  he  replied,  '  and  there 
is  much  to  be  done  everywhere.  I  have 
not  sought  this,  but  the  call  has  come  and 
I  must  obey  it.' 

'  People  will  say  that  the  call  consists  of 
a  Rectory  House  and  one  thousand  a  year 
in  place  of  no  house  at  all  and  less  than 
two  hundred,'  she  said. 

For  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  repress 
this  sneer,  though  it  told  against  her  cause. 
It  was  wrung  from  her  at  seeing  all  her 
objections  swept  aside  one  by  one.  Be- 
sides, she  had  believed  this  man,  with 
all  his  faults,  to  be  above  such  sor- 
did temptations.  Yet  it  seemed  he  had 
an  eye  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  after 
all. 
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He  looked  at  her  with  cold  scorn. 

'Such  a  suggestion  is  unAvorthy,'  he 
said,  '  unworthy  of  you  and  unjust  to  me. 
The  world  may  say  what  it  pleases,  I  care 
nothing  for  its  opinion ;  to  those  who 
know  me,  my  work  here  is  a  sufficient 
answer.  The  temporal  advantages  to 
which  you  allude  are  nothing  to  me, — 
nothing.' 

And  he  spoke  truly,  the  money  was  no- 
thing to  him,  less  than  nothing.  He  had 
spent  his  private  means,  which  were  by  no 
means  large,  in  this  East-End  parish  freely 
and  unsparingly.  For  the  past  three  years 
this  man,  with  his  attainments,  his  culture, 
his  scholarship  had  been  content  to  live 
upon  an  income  below  that  of  an  obscure 
city  clerk. 

But  he  had  his  weak  point,  for  all  that. 
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There  was  a  flaw  in  his  armour  of  self- 
restraint,  and  that  was  ambition.  He  was 
ambitious  to  rise  in  the  clerical  hierarchy, 
not  because  of  the  money,  but  because  of 
the  authority  and  power.  He  had  often 
fretted  in  silence  when  he  saw  himself 
passed  over  in  favour  of  men  with  half  his 
ability,  and  a  tithe  of  his  devotion  to  duty. 
Now  that  an  opportunity  had  come  at  last, 
should  he  neglect  it?  By  no  means.  He 
drew  himself  up  coldly  as  he  rebuked  his 
shrinking  wife. 

'  If  that  be  all  you  have  to  say,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  this  interview  had  better  end. 
I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  justify 
my  actions  to  you — still,  as  you  have 
thought  fit  to  question  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  this  decision,  I  will  state  them 
once  for  all.     They  are  manifold :  but  to 
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be  frank  ^viih  you,  the  one  I  put  lirst  is 
that  this  is  an  important  living.  The  last 
Rector  who  held  it  was  Rural  Dean  and 
an  Honorary  Canon  of  Christchurch.  If  I 
accept  it  other  things  will  follow  ;  if  I 
refuse  it,  then  I  may  remain  here  all  my 
life.  Of  that  I  am  sure.  Only  a  little  while 
ago  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Bishop, 
and  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
promotion,  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense — that 
I  care  nothing  for — but  to  a  more  impor- 
tant cure,  where  my  energies  might  have 
wider  play.  He  knew  my  qualifications, 
he  knew  of  my  work  here.  Yet  his  only 
reply  was  to  point  upwards.  "  There  may 
be  promotion  there,  Mr.  Portal,"  he  said, 
''  there  is  none  here."  Yet  only  a  few 
weeks  after,  his  son-in-law,  a  passman, 
was  appointed  to  an  Important  living.     So 
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you  see  my  chances  here  are  small,  doubt- 
less because  my  views  are  extreme  and  I 
have  the  courage  of  them.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  reason  which  weighs  with 
me.  I  have  to  consider  also  my  health 
which  is  far  from  strong,  and  my  inclinations^ 
which  all  lean  toward  a  more  leisured 
life.  There  is  my  "  Commentary  on  the 
Use  of  Sarum"  still  unfinished.  I  wish  for 
more  time  to  read  and  think.  Where 
should  I  find  it  so  well  as  in  the  quiet 
routine  of  a  country  living  ?  Those  are  my 
reasons — and  how  in  the  face  of  them  you 
can  persist  in  putting  obstacles  in  my  way 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive?  You  whose  in- 
clinations should  be  all  in  favour  of  my 
accepting.  One  AYOuld  think  from  your 
persistence  that  you  did  not  wish  me  to 
go.' 
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She  had  stood  motionless  throuofhout 
this  speech,  but  at  his  last  words  she 
caught  her  breath  and  came  a  step  nearer 
him,  her  hands  clasped  in  the  earnestness 
of  her  supplication. 

'  That  is  it,'  she  said,  with  quickened 
heart-beat.  '  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go,  I 
wish  to  stay  here.' 

He  eyed  her  with  cold  displeasure. 

'  You  are  a  most  unaccountable  jDcrson,' 
he  said,  irritably.  '  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  you  were  urging  me  to  try  coun- 
try air,  and  crying  out  for  rest  and 
change.  Xow  that  the  opportunity  has 
come  sooner  than  we  ever  dreamed  of, 
you  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  urge 
me  to  refuse.  A  truce  to  such  folly, 
you  cannot  expect  me  to  listen  to  it.' 

His  chilly,  common-sense  words  fell  like 
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drops  of  ice  upon  her  heart.  But  still  she 
persisted.  She  came  close  to  him,  and  put 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  in  the  earnestness 
of  her  suit. 

'  I  grant  you  all  you  say,'  she  cried.  '  I 
am  Avayward,  irresolute — I  know  not 
what  will  happen,  still  something  within 
me  tells  me  that  we  both  shall  rue  it.  Is 
it  too  late  to  draw  back  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  make  an  exchange,  or  something  of  the 
kind  ?  For  my  sake  think  it  over  before 
deciding.  For  my  sake  do  not  go.  I 
€annot  argue  with  you,  but  I  wish  it.  A 
woman's  instinct  is  often  right.  Remem- 
ber, I  have  never  asked  anything  of  you 
before.' 

She  had  come  close  to  him  in  the 
earnestness  of  her  appeal,  her  hands  were 
xilasped   beseechingly  upon  his  arm,  her 
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eyes  wide  open,  lier  tremulous  lips  almost 
touched  his  coat. 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment ;  the 
cold  statue  he  called  '  wife  '  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  warmed  to  life,  there  was 
a  pleading  softness  about  her,  the  fascina- 
tion which  had  first  induced  him  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife  seemed  to  gather 
around  her  again.  Man,  be  he  priest  or  lay- 
man, is  but  mortal.  His  face  involuntarily 
softened  as  he  looked  down  upon  her 
appealing  beauty. 

•  Come,'  he  said,  not  unkindly,  '  be 
frank  w^ith  me,  there  is  something  behind 
all  this.  You  are  keeping  something  back. 
Tell  me  what  it  is ;  I  am  not  so  unreason- 
able as  you  seem  to  think.' 

Helen  hesitated,  looked  at  him  dumbly. 
Her  good  angel  was  very  near  her  then. 
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If  she  had  but  told  him  all — who  knows  ? 
The  icy  barriers  of  reserve  might  have  been 
broken  down  once  for  all,  and  they  might 
have  been  husband  and  w^ife  in  something 
more  than  name.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ! 
Even  as  she  hesitated  his  face  darkened. 
The  old  habit  of  concealment  Avas  too  strong 
for  her.  How  could  she  bare  her  heart's 
secret  to  this  cold  man  ? 

'  There  is  nothing,'  she  said  weakly, '  no- 
thing but  a  presentiment ;  but  it  is  a  very 
real  one.' 

He  shrank  back  from  her,  and  as- 
sumed once  more  his  icy  mantle  of 
reserve. 

'  A  presentiment,  pshaw  !'  he  said,  '  I 
cannot  waste  my  time  over  preseiitiments, 
I  have  no  time  to  spare  on  such  nonsense. 
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Had  you  been  able  to  advance  any  reason, 
personal  or  otherwise,  why  I  should  not  go 
to  Heathcote,  I  would  have  given  it  due 
consideration.  But  when  you  advance 
nothing  but  presentiment  as  an  excuse  for 
troubling  me,  I  can  only  suppose  that  you 
either  deliberately  wish  to  trifle  with  me,  or 
that  this  hot  weather  has  tried  your  brain. 
Please  do  not  trouble  me  further,  I  shall 
refuse  to  listen.' 

He  swerved  his  chair  round  to  the 
table. 

The  contemptuous  gesture  and  still  more 
contemptuous  tone  stung  her  to  the  quick. 
All  her  fierce  antagonism  blazed  up  again 
in  a  moment.  Yet,  if  she  had  stopped  to 
think,  she  would  have  seen  that  she  was 
utterly  in  the  wrong. 
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'  Be  it  so,'  drawing  herself  up  proudly ;: 
'  I  regret  having  appealed  to  you,  I  have 
humbled  myself  in  vain.' 

He  took  no  more  notice  of  her  words 
than  if  he  had  not  heard  them.  He  was 
busily  writing.  At  the  door  she  turned 
and  gave  one  backward  glance  at  the  silent 
figure  at  the  desk. 

'  Only  remember  in  the  days  to  come 
that  I  would  have  had  it  otherwise,'  she 
said. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

A  DISQUISITION  ON  LOVE. 

Two  o'clock  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  late 
September.  A  merry  little  group  are 
gathered  together  under  the  yellowing 
elms  of  the  Heathcote  Home  Farm — yel- 
lowing as  elms  are  wont  to  yellow  in  great 
patches  of  gold  here  and  there — discuss- 
ing a  substantial  lunch.  It  is  a  shooting- 
party,  evidently.  Round  the  other  side 
of    the     tar-painted     barn     a     knot     of 
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keepers  and  beaters  and  loaders  are 
partaking  of  more  homely  fare,  two  or 
three  dogs  laying  alongside,  their  pink 
tongues  hanging  out  from  the  heat.  In 
the  fields  beyond,  acres  of  pale,  buiF-hued 
stubble,  limmed  with  that  faint  undertone 
of  green  which  is  seen  in  recently  cleared 
fields,  undulate  away  in  the  sun  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  blue-green  of  a  patch  of 
swedes,  or  the  red-brown  of  newly- 
ploughed  earth.  Yet  all  was  not  quite 
gathered  in.  From  the  rick-yard  hard  by 
comes  the  creaking  of  waggon-wheels  and 
the  sound  of  unloading,  as  the  men  toss 
up  the  black  sheaves  of  a  late  yield  of 
beans,  and  the  rick  mounts  higher  and 
higher. 
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The  little  group  beneath  the  elms  heed 
none  of  these  things.  The  merry  laugh 
and  jest  mingle  with  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks.  They  were  nine  in  all,  three 
ladies  and  six  men :  Sir  Raglan  and 
Lady  Heathcote ;  a  neighbouring  squire 
whose  wife  and  daughter — the  other  two 
ladies  present — had  driven  over  with 
Margaret  to  lunch;  Bertie  Claverham, 
looking  not  a  day  older  than  when 
last  we  saw  him  in  the  bow-window  of 
AVhite's  ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jermyn, 
a  man  of  many  clubs  who  belonged  to  the 
ordinary  type  of  country-house  visitor,  a 
good  shot,  a  fair  hand  at  billiards,  quiet, 
inoffensive,  and  generally  useful ;  an  old 
Indian  general ;  and  last,  but  not  least — 
at  any  rate,  in  his  own  estimation — War- 
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ren  Heathcote,  a  distant  cousin  who  wa» 
staying  at  Heathcote  just  now. 

Warren  Heathcote  was  a  strange,  but 
not  unfamiliar  outcome  of  our  nineteenth 
century  over- civilization,  and  of  the  spirit 
of  critical  analysis  which  is  so  rife  in  the 
present  age.  He  j)osed  as  a  '  Culchard,'  a 
fin  de  siecle  youth  who  spells  culture  with 
a  capital  C,  and  who  holds  advanced  view& 
upon  Literature,  Art,  and  the  Drama,  and, 
what  is  more  terrible  to  his  long-suffering 
acquaintance,  believes  that  it  is  his  mis- 
sion to  expound  them.  He  is  always  ab- 
solutely right,  the  others  are  always 
utterly  wrong.  With  him  Impressionism 
was  the  only  true  Art ;  Psychology  the 
only  true  Literature.  He  had  superadded 
to  his  Oxford  pedantry  a  thin  veneer  of 
cheap    French    cynicism,   which    he   had 
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gleaned  second-liaiul  from  the  Decadents^ 
and  repeated  so  often  that  he  at  length 
believed  it  to  he  his  own. 

'  The  man  who  invented  Irish-stew  did 
well  by  the  human  race,  that  is  what  I 
say, — eh,  Heathcote  ?'  cried  Claverham, 
pushing  away  his  plate  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction. 

'  I  think  he  did  better  who  first  had 
the  courage  to  introduce  it  at  shooting- 
luncheons,  though  it's  more  welcome  per- 
haps on  a  cold  day.  What  say  you, 
General?' 

'  This  sort  of  thing  is  over-done  alto- 
gether now-a-days,'  growled  the  old  vet- 
eran. '  A  man  sees  everything  double 
after  a  heavy  lunch  like  this.  In  my 
young  days,  men  would  shoot  all  day  on 
a  sandwich  or  a  crust  of  bread-and-cheese, 
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and  shoot  a  precious  sight  better  than 
they  do  now.  Hot  luncheon  and  bad 
shots,'  this  with  a  savage  look  at  Warren 
Heathcote,  who  had  taken  his  birds  that 
morning,  '  have  come  in  with  the  ladies — 
if  they'll  excuse  my  saying  so,'  with  a  bow 
towards  his  hostess. 

'  Oh !  yes,  General,  we'll  excuse  you,' 
cried  Margaret,  laughing.  '  You  are  a 
privileged  jester,  you  know.  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  say  we  will  walk  with  you  this 
afternoon  as  a  penance  for  that  last 
remark.' 

'  No  man  could  wish  a  pleasanter  pen- 
ance ;  it  tempts  one  to  sin  again,'  said 
the  General,  gallantly. 

'  What,  General !  Compliments  from 
you,  who  are  always  bewailing  the  de- 
generacy of  the  age  like  another  Jeremiah ; 
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}'ou  are  indeed  degenerate,'  broke  in 
AYarren  Heathcote. 

'  The  degeneracy  of  the  age  is  not  so 
much  evident  in  its  women  as  its  men, 
sir,'  retorted  the  General,  meaningly. 

At  which  no  one  laughed  more  heartily 
than  the  offender  himself. 

'  Especially  when  they  have  a  gun  in 
their  hands,'  he  added,  lazily.  '  Not  bad 
that  for  un  vieux  moustache.  Ah !  well, 
General,  I  own  myself  very  bad.  I  think 
I  shall  retire  from  the  field  altogether;' 
looking  out  at  the  blue  distance  beyond  ; 
'  it  is  almost  too  hot  to  trudge  over  stubble 
and  through  turnips  a  day  like  this,  on 
the  off  chance  of  killing  a  bird.' 

'  A  very  off  chance  in  your  case,  I  am 
afraid,  my  good  Warren,'  said  Claver- 
ham.     '  However,  we  needn't  make  a  move 
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for  half-an-hour  yet.  Are  the  ladies  going 
to  put  their  threat  into  practice,  and  come 
with  us  a  little  way?  I  hope  so,'  he 
added,  looking  inquiringly  towards  Mar- 
garet. 

'  I  think  not,'  she  answered.  '  Mrs. 
AUonby  and  Grace  are  coming  to  look 
at  my  poultry-yard,  and  after  that  I  am 
going  to  call  on  our  new  Rector's  wife. 
Come,  Mrs.  Allonby,  shall  we  go  now,  and 
leave  them  to  smoke  in  peace  ?' 

As  the  three  ladies  strolled  oiF  across 
the  yard,  Mr.  Allonby,  who,  being  a  local 
squire,  interested  himself  in  local  matters, 
said, 

'  So  your  new  Rector  has  come,  then, 
Heathcote  ?     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?' 

'  Haven't  an  idea,'  replied  Sir  Raglan, 
nonchalantly,  lighting  a  cigar.     '  I  haven't 
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seen  liiiii  yet.  I  leave  all  those  matters 
to  my  wife.  Miieli  after  the  common  run 
of  parsons,  I  suppose.  Try  one  of  these, 
Allonby,'  handinp;  his  cigar-case ;  '  they 
are  very  good,  I  assure  you.' 

'  Thanks,  I  will.  I  know  them  of  old.' 
Then,  returning  to  his  subject,  '  Bar- 
rable  tells  me  he's  a  young  fellow  from  an 
East-End  parish.  You'll  find  him  a  change 
after  old  Mallaby.' 

'  I  only  hope  his  sermons  will  be  shorter, 
any  way,  the  other  old  chap  used  to  go  on 
for  thirty  minutes  by  the  clock.  Other- 
wise, I  don't  think  we  could  better  him. 
Poor  old  Mallaby,  he  was  a  capital  judge 
of  good  wine,  and  had  some  first-rate  port 
in  his  cellar.  I  wonder  what's  l)ecome  of 
it?  I  should  like  to  have  bought  it  up.' 

And  Sir  Raglan  sighed,  but  Avhether  for 
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old  Mallaby  or  the  loss  of  the  port  it  is  not 
easy  to  say. 

^  Times  have  changed,  Raglan,'  said 
Claverham,  with  a  laugh.  '  Who  would 
have  thought  of  you  three  years  ago 
settled  down  as  a  steady,  church-going 
country  baronet,  with  a  seat  on  the  Bench^ 
and  the  next  reversion  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. What  a  revolution  matrimony  has 
worked  in  you,  to  be  sure.' 

'  Autres  temps,  autres  mceurs^'  quoted  Sir 
Raglan,  lazily.  '  Marriage  is  a  great 
leveller ;  we  all  settle  down  after  it,  don't 
we.  General  ?' 

'  We  do,  indeed,'  rejoined  the  veteran. 
I  remember  when  I  was  in  India  a  man 
in  the  — th  Lancers,  Carey  by  name, 
who ' 

'  Oh  1    spare    us    that    story,   we   have 
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heard  it  a  dozen  times,'  cried  Warren 
Heathcote,  '  and  give  us  your  views  on 
matrimony  instead,  General,  they  will  be 
much  more  interesting'.  You  see,' — the 
General  had  been  twice  a  widower, — 
'  you  can  speak  with  considerable  ex- 
perience.' 

'  My  experience,'  growled  the  General, 
'  was  always  the  same.  When  I  was  single, 
I  sought  a  wife  to  avoid  solitude,  but  as 
soon  as  I  married  I  sought  society  to  avoid 
a  tete-a-tete.  If  any  young  man  were  to  ask 
my  advice  about  marrying,  I  should  say 
emphatically,  ''  Don't !"  ' 

'  Ha!  ha!  ha!'  laughed  the  man  of  the 
clubs,  '  the  General  evidently  agrees  with  a 
newly-married  man  I  met  the  other  day, 
who  said  to  me  that  matrimony  was  like  a 
baited  bird-cage,  the   birds   outside   were 
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always  fluttering  to  get  in,  and  the  birds 
witliin  always  fluttering  to  get  out.' 

'  Or  with  La  Bruyere,'  chimed  in  Claver- 
ham,  '  who  has  recorded  somewhere  that 
marriage  was  instituted  as  a  j)enance  for 
the  sin  of  celibacy.' 

'  That  was  very  clever,'  remarked  Warren 
Heath  cote,  meditatively.  '  I  wish  I  had 
said  that.' 

'  Never  mind,'  retorted  the  General, '  you 
will  say  it  some  day — as  your  own,  don't  fear.' 

At  which  there  was  a  general  laugh, 
but  the  subject  of  it  pursued  his  train  of 
thought  unheeding. 

'  Love  would  be  perfect  if  it  would  always 
remain  in  its  initial  stages,'  he  said,  medi- 
tatively. '  But,  alas  !  Ce  ne  sont  que  le  com- 
mencements que  sont  cJiarmants.  As  a  more 
modern  writer  has  pointed  out,  the  faint 
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dawn  of  a  conscious  affinity  ere  the 
noonday  lias  brought  knowledge,  or  the 
sunset  satiety,  the  badinage  before  the 
grand  serieua: — these  alone  are  charming. 
These  represent  a  twilight  dream  of  unity 
which  dies  as  the  lamps  are  lit;  the 
rosebud  of  love  more  perfect  in  its  im- 
maturity than  in  its  develo23ment.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  all  rot,'  said  the  man  of 
the  clubs,  bluntly.  '  I  have  heard  that 
chestnut  before.  The  more  one  gets  to 
know  some  women,  the  more  one  likes 
them,  and  one  can  never  know  a  woman 
thoroughly  until  one  marries  her.' 

'  I  speak  not  of  the  common  herd,'  said 
Warren,  with  a  contemptuous  wave  of  the 
hand ;  *  with  them,  love  is  merely  a  con- 
vention, which  frequently  ends  in  another 
convention — marriage.     But  to  a  man  and 
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a  woman  with  natures  woven  to  a  sen- 
sitive subtlety,  forced  to  live  together  for 
good  or  for  evil  by  that  monstrous  con- 
vention we  call  marriage — into  their  souls, 
sooner  or  later,  the  weariness  must  enter, 

and  then ' 

'  He  gave  an  expressive  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

'  What  then?'  asked  Sir  Raglan,  lazily. 

He  was  lying  back  on  a  rug,  idly  watch- 
ing the  blue  rings  of  smoke  from  his  cigar 
curl  upwards  in  the  sunny  air.  Generally 
his  cousin's  dissertations  bored  him,  but 
this  theme  interested  him  vaguely. 

'  Is  not  the  thing  we  call  love  chiefly 
physical,  moral  or  immoral  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  physical  at  the  bottom  all  the 
same  ?'  he  continued. 

Warren  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 
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'  That  is  the  bane  of  the  average  French 
novel,'  he  said,  '  it  dwells  wholly  on 
the  physical  side  of  love  and  life,  just  as 
our  Grundy-ridden  novelists  deal  only 
with  bloodless  platonic  emotions.  The 
truth  is  with  neither.  As  Paul  Bourget 
seeks  to  express,  if  we  have  bodies 
we  have  also  souls.  With  the  bourgeois 
herd,  it  may  be  as  you  say.  Beneath  their 
veneer  of  respectability  they  are  as  gross 
as  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Vitellius — 
grosser,  for  they  lack  their  baths,  and  they 
lack  their  refinement.  But  with  the  cul- 
tured few,  there  are  such  things  as  passions 
of  the  intellect.  With  these,  the  material 
aspect  of  love  wanes  as  the  amount  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
it  waxes.  It  is  this  which  often  makes 
enforced    cohabitation    so    hateful.     It   is 
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impossible  to  be  interesting  to  a  person 
one  sees  every  day,  or  for  that  person  to 
be  interesting  to  oneself.  Yet  they  are 
chained  together  all  the  same.  It  is 
therein  that  the  intolerable  weariness  lies.' 

The  country  squire  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  in  silent  astonishment,  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  as  if  he  were  ex- 
amining some  species  of  newly-discovered 
vermin. 

Sir  Raglan  burst  into  a  laugh. 

'  Not  bad,'  he  said,  '  for  one  who  has 
never  experienced  the  yoke  at  all.  But  talk 
as  you  may,  Warren,  love  is  in  the  main 
an  affair  of  the  senses.  What  do  you 
think,  General?' 

'  I  think,'  jumping  up, — he  had  been 
evidencing  manifest  signs  of  impatience, — 
'  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  more 
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to-day,  we  had  better  make  a  move.  It  is 
a  sin  to  waste  this  glorious  afternoon  over 
Ibsen-and-water.' 

Warren  gave  him  a  glance  of  ineffable 
disdain. 

'  I  did  not  expect  you  to  understand,' 
he  said  ;  '  such  sentiments  animate  not  the 
commonplace  breast.' 

'  And  a  very  good  thing  they  do  not,' 
said  the  country  squire,  speaking  now  for 
the  first  time,  '  for  in  my  opinion  they  are 
downright  unwholesome  .  .  .  But  here 
come  the  ladies.' 
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CHAPTER  VL 

AT     THE     RECTOKY . 

Hale-an-hour  later,  and  Lady  Heathcote 
was  driving  between  tlie  red-berried 
hedges  along  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
Eectory.  She  drove  a  pair  of  brown 
ponies,  good  trotters — and  very  well  she 
drove  them  too — with  a  smart  little  groom 
up  behind.  It  was  a  neat  turn-out,  and 
she  was  the  neatest  part  of  it  all  in  her 
tailor-made  gown  of  dark-blue  serge  with 
a  fresh,  white  waistcoat  and  a  little  hat 
trimmed  with  corn-flowers. 
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She  was  not  pretty,  but  there  was  an 
exquisite  neatness  about  her  always, 
which  to  some  is  more  attractive  in  a 
woman  than  mere  beauty.  Her  figure 
had  filled  out  a  little  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  she  had  acquired  a 
quaint  little  matronly  dignity  which  Avas 
all  her  own.  Matters  had  gone  fairly 
smoothly  with  her  in  her  married  life. 
So  far,  the  woes  which  Lady  Verschoyle 
had  feared  had  not  come  to  pass.  She 
had  early  been  disillusioned,  it  is  true, 
early  discovered  that  her  idol  had  feet 
of  clay,  but  she  did  not  love  him  less, 
though  she  loved  him  in  a  different 
way. 

Sir  Raglan  had  kept  his  promise.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  her,  and  let  her  have 
her  own  way  in  all  things   pertaining  to 

r2 
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her  home  and  in  most  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  estate.  If  she  was  not  a 
loved  wife,  she  was  not  an  openly  neglected 
one.  She  knew  that  his  love  was  wanting 
and  the  knowledge  was  bitter  to  her,  but 
like  the  brave  little  woman  she  was,  she 
did  not  indulge  in  vain  lamentations  over 
her  sad  fate,  but  set  herself  to  work  to 
make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  around 
her,  patiently  hoping  by  doing  her  duty  in 
time  to  win  her  husband's  love. 

She  had  won  his  respect  already.  Being 
of  an  indolent  nature,  he  was  well  content 
to  allow  things  to  take  their  normal  course. 
He  had  no  strength  to  resist  temptation 
when  it  came  in  his  way.  It  mastered 
him  utterly.  But  when  it  was  not  in  his 
way,  he  drifted  on  smoothly  enough.  Con- 
straint is  the  mother  of  desire,  but  Rag- 
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Ian  Heathcote's  bonds  were  so  loose  that 
he  was  hardly  conscious  that  they  con- 
strained him  at  all.  He  was  fain  to  own, 
now  the  fumes  of  passion  had  somcAvhat 
evaporated,  that  his  marriage  had  upon 
the  whole  been  a  success.  His  debts  were 
paid,  his  duns  and  worries  settled  once 
for  all.  Heathcote  was  redeemed,  and  he 
found  himself  comfortably  settled  down  in 
his  ancestral  home,  flattered,  courted,  and 
caressed,  with  an  important  position  in  the 
county.  He  could  now  afford  to  cultivate 
all  those  virtues  which  had  hitherto  been 
lacking. 

It  is  so  easy  to  '  forsAvear  sack  and  live 
cleanly,'  with  a  comfortable  balance  at 
one's  bankers.  So  Sir  Raglan  found  it. 
He  was  a  roving  spirit  still,  but  each  year 
found  him  settling  down   more  and  more. 
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He  began  to  eschew  the  wilder  spirits 
among  his  friends,  and  as  their  influence 
waned,  his  wife's  influence  increased. 

The  young  Lady  Heathcote  had  found 
that  the  hardest  task  in  her  married  life  was 
to  accommodate  herself  to  her  husband's 
friends.  But  he  was  generous,  and  spared 
her  the  worst  of  them.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, despite  her  youth  and  inexperience, 
she  had  succeeded  admirably.  With  the 
help  of  her  cousin  Lady  Tattenham,  who 
told  her  whom  to  know,  and  whom  not  to 
know,  and  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do, 
she  had  accomplished  her  London  seasons 
successfully,  and  developed  a  savoir  faire 
which  fairly  astonished  her  husband. 

But  it  was  at  home,  at  Heathcote, 
that  she  was  at  her  best.  It  was  here, 
surrounded    by   those    who    had   known 
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her  always,  and  amid  the  thousand  and  one 
little  duties  which  cluster  around  the  word 
'  home,'  that  her  influence  over  her  husband 
was  greatest.  Still  she  knew  that  his  love 
was  wanting,  and  the  thought  caused  her 
many  a  heart-ache.  Their  first  child,  a 
little  girl,  had  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
link  which  might  have  been  between  them 
was  snapped  asunder.  But  a  few  months 
ago  it  had  been  renewed  again,  for  the 
heir,  so  long  desired,  was  at  last  come. 
The  birth  of  this  child  seemed  to  draw  hus- 
band and  wife  closer  together  than  any- 
thing had  done  before.  At  last  it  seemed 
to  the  young  mother  that  the  dream  of  her 
fife  might  be  realised,  and  that  she  might 
win  her  husband's  heart.  Only  this 
morning,  when  she  was  with  the  child,  he 
had    come   to  her  room   and  had  stayed 
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there  some  little  time,  looking  down  upon 
them  both,  with  an  expression  of  unusual 
softness  upon  his  face.  Before  he  left 
the  room  he  had  stpoped  down  and  kissed 
her. 

The  memory  of  that  kiss  was  still  linger- 
ing with  her,  bringing  a  happy  smile  to 
her  lips  as  she  turned  her  ponies  in  at  the 
Rectory  gates. 

As  she  drove  round  the  great  clumps  of 
rhododendrons  which  flanked  the  door,  she 
saw  some  one  in  a  white  dress  coming 
across  the  lawn  with  her  hands  full  of 
autumn  flowers.  She  had  no  hat  on,  and 
her  hair  gleamed  in  the  sun  like  ruddy 
gold.  They  reached  the  hall  door  at  the 
same  time,  and  stood  there  for  an  instant 
facing  one  another. 

'  I  have  come  to  see  Mrs.   Portal,'  said 
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Margaret,  by  way  of  saying  something. 
*  Do  you  know  if  she  be  at  home  ?' 

'  I  am  ]\Irs.  Portal,'  the  other  replied, 
composedly.     '  Pray  come  in.' 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  into  a  room 
on  the  rio'ht,  which  Maro;aret  remembered 
as  havino'  been  the  dinins'-room  in  the  old 
Rector's  time.  She  followed  in  dumb 
astonishment;  this  beautiful  Avoman,  with 
her  graceful  figure  and  queenly  ste^),  to  be 
the  wife  of  that  cold  ascetic  priest,  who  had 
read  himself  in  last  Sunday.  She  was  dif- 
ferent to  all  the  Rectors'  wives  she  had 
ever  known. 

'  I  must  apologise  for  bringing  you  in 
here,'  continued  her  hostess.  '  I  am  afraid 
the  room  is  very  untidy,  but  you  see  we 
have  hardly  had  time  to  get  straight  yet, 
I  only  came  down  here  last  Saturday,  and/ 
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with  a  comprehensive  glance  around,  '  the 
house  seems  a  very  large  one  to  fill  after 
our  little  one  in  the  East-End.' 

'  It  is  I  who  have  to  apologise,'  cried 
Margaret,  '  for  rushing  in  upon  you  so  soon, 
but  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use 
to  you  in  any  way,  or  lend  you  anything. 
I  know  how  uncomfortable  it  must  be  get- 
ting into  a  house  at  first,  there  must  be  all 
sorts  of  things  one  wants,  and  then  one 
can  never  know  where  to  lay  hands  on 
everything.  You  see,'  she  went  on,  impul- 
sively, '  I  do  not  want  to  be  on  ceremony 
with  you,  we  are  such  near  neighbours.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  replied  the  other, 
with  a  faint  smile.  '  You  must  let  me 
know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  kind 
ofi'er.' 

'  I  am  very  stupid !  I  quite  forgot  to  in- 
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troduce  myself,'  said  Margaret,  reddening. 
'  I  am  Lady  Heathcote.' 

'  Lady  Heathcote !' 

The  flowers  she  had  been  holding  fell 
from  her  hands  to  the  floor.  This,  then, 
was  Lady  Heathcote — Raglan's  wife,  the 
woman  who  had  taken  the  place  Avhich 
might  have  been  hers.  She  had  pictured 
her  many  times,  but  none  of  her  mental 
pictures  had  been  like  this  young  girl, 
with  her  gentle,  kindly  voice  and  the 
frank,  friendly  light  shining  in  her  eyes. 
For  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  respond 
to  the  well-meant  words  in  the  same  spirit 
as  they  were  uttered.  She  was  a  bad 
dissembler.  She  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
flowers  from  the  floor,  to  hide  the  varying 
expressions  in  her  face. 

'  Tes,'  Margaret  went  on,  unconsciously, 
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'  we  are  your  nearest  neighbours,  so  near 
that  I  hope  we  may  see  a  good  deal  of  one 
another.  Now  tell  me,  is  there  anything 
I  can  do — is  there  anything  you  want?' 

'  Thank  you,  but  there  is  nothing.' 

She  was  quite  calm  now,  and  the  face 
which  looked  towards  Margaret  was  cold 
and  impassive  as  marble. 

'Well,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  if 
there  should  be,'  she  said,  warmly.  '  I  do 
not  want  you  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
stranger.' 

Helen  bowed  her  head,  touched  in  spite 
of  herself  at  the  gracious  words.  Then  a 
doubt  arose  again,  checking  the  response 
which  was  upon  her  lips.  Was  this  simple 
friendliness,  or  merely  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  Baronet's  lady  to  the  Rector's 
wife  ? 
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'You  are  very  good,'  she  said,  frigidly. 

Margaret  felt  a  little  hurt,  and  withal 
slightly  uncomfortable.  Why  were  her 
advances  responded  to  so  coldly?  Why 
did  this  apparently  self-possessed  woman 
look  at  her  so  strangely  ?  Did  she  mean 
to  be  rude?  But  the  next  moment  she 
put  it  away  as  an  unworthy  thought,  it 
was  shyness,  gauclierie^  possibly — nothing 
more.  She  noticed  how  tightly  her  hands 
were  clasped  together  upon  her  laj^,  and 
tlie  little  tremor  at  the  corners  of  the  sad 
mouth  ;  beautiful  as  she  was,  it  was  not  a 
happy  face. 

She  changed  the  subject  with  quick  tact, 
talking  hurriedly  to  put  them  more  at  their 
ease. 

'  This  is  a  very  large  scattered  parish,' 
she  said,  '  and  there  is  much  to   be  done.' 
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(Her  listener  started ;  those  were  the  Rec- 
tor's very  words.)  '  I  am  afraid  it  has 
been  neglected  a  good  deal  lately,  for  Mr. 
Mallaby,  our  last  Rector,  was  a  very  old 
man,  and,  though  kindness  itself,  he  had 
prejudices.  One  of  them  Avas  against  cur- 
ates ;  nothing  w^ould  induce  him  to  have 
one,  and,  as  he  did  not  care  about  visiting 
the  poor  himself,  they  were  left  without  a 
visit  from  a  clergyman.  I  am  afraid  a 
good  many  of  them  have  drifted  away  from 
the  Church.  Of  course  I  know  them  all 
myself,  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
their  clergyman  knowing  them.  There  is 
nothing  like  personal  visiting,  if  one  wishes 
to  win  over  the  poor.  Don't  you  think  so  ?' 

'  My  husband  thinks  so,  I  believe,'  was 
the  indifferent  answer. 

But    her  indifference    was    feigned — at 
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least  ill  part.  Helen  Avas  listening  intently 
to  every  word  the  other  said,  and  wondering 
all  the  while  what  on  earth  she  could  have 
in  common  with  Sir  Raglan. 

'  And  then  many  of  them  live  such  a 
long  way  from  the  church,'  continued 
Margaret.  '  I  think  that  prevents  many 
from  coming,  especially  the  old  people; 
and  really,  after  a  hard  week's  work,  one 
cannot  wonder  at  it.  I  am  trying  to  get 
my  husband  to  let  me  build  a  little  district 
church  at  Arden,  and  I  think  he  will,  now,' 
— the  happy  smile  played  about  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  again, — '  that  our  little  boy 
is  born.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing as  a  thank-offering  for  so  much 
happiness.  We  must  talk  it  over  with  the 
Rector Bear  me!  Mrs.  Portal,'  break- 
ing off  suddenly,  '  are  you  ill  ?' 
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Every  word  of  Margaret's  innocent  talk 
entered  like  iron  into  her  listener's  soul.  As 
she  spoke  of  her  husband  and  child,  the 
contrast  between  their  happiness  and  her 
loneliness  struck  Helen  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  injustice.  And  yet — it  was  as  she  herself 
would  have  wished  for  him.  A  spasm  of 
pain  contracted  her  face,  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 
Alas  !  for  her  self-possession. 

'  It  will  pass  in  a  minute — I  am  better 
already,'  she  said,  rallying  herself  with  an 
effort.  '  It  was  very  unwise  of  me.  I 
went  out  in  the  sun  without  a  hat ;  and  I 
am  not  strong.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Margaret,  with  concern,  '  I 
hope  our  country  air  will  make  you 
stronger;  but  you  must  be  careful.  I 
noticed  you  were  not  at  church  on  Sun- 
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clay,  and  I  feared  you  might  be  unwell. 
You  were  ill — tired,  perhaps?' 

'  Xo.  it  was  not  that ;  I  was  quite  well,' 
she  said,  coldly.  '  I  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  go.' 

She  had  recovered  her  self-possession 
again.  Truly  this  Avas  a  strange  clergy- 
man's wife.  Margaret  felt  herself  casting 
about  for  fresh  subjects  of  conversation. 

'  You  must  have  been  sorry  to  leave 
your  old  home  ?'  she  said,  presently.  '  One 
is  always  sorry  to  leave  a  place,  I  think; 
it  means  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  ties.' 

'  I  had  no  ties  to  break,  yet  I  was  sorry 
to  leave — sorry  to  come  here.  Believe 
me,'  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  eagerness,  as 
if  excusing  herself,  '  I  did  all  I  could  to 
prevent  it — my  husband  will  tell  you 
that ;  I  did  not  come  of  my  own  free  will. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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I  would  have  stayed  away  if  I  could,  only 
he  would  not  listen.' 

'  Ah  !  yes,'  said  Margaret,  gently.  She 
felt  sorry  for  this  woman,  though  she  knew 
not  why ;  there  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
current of  unhappiness  in  everything  she 
said.  '  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  must 
have  been  hard  for  you  to  leave.  One 
gets  interested  in  one's  work  wherever  it 
is.  I  know  what  it  would  be  for  me  to  leave 
Heathcote ;  and  then  everything  must  be 
strange  to  you  here.  But  we  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  make  it  less  strange  for 
you.  I  hope  we  shall  see  one  another 
very  often,  and  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  I  have  not  many  friends,  and  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to  your  coming 
— indeed,  I  have,'  she  said,  with  a  gracious 
little  gesture. 
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But  Helen's  eyes  were  cast  down,  out- 
wardly there  Avas  no  response  to  the  other's 
kindly  words.  A  struggle  was  going  on 
within  her,  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

'  You  are  very  good,'  she  said  at  length, 
stiffly. 

Even  to  her  own  ears  her  words  sounded 
strained  and  ungracious. 

Margaret  rose  with  a  little,  quiet  dignity 
all  her  own.  She  felt  hurt,  really  hurt 
this  time.  It  was  not  the  words,  they  were 
simple  enough,  but  the  way  in  which  they 
were  said  which  wounded  her.  It  was 
evident  for  some  reason  that  her  presence 
was  unAvelcome ;  and  it  would  be  best  to 
go. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  Mrs.  Portal,'  she  said. 
However  much   she  tried,  she    could  not 

s2 
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keep  a  faint  echo  of  what  she  felt  out  of 
her  voice.  '  Will  you  kindly  tell  the 
Rector  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  have  seen 
him.  I  hope  I  may  be  more  fortunate 
another  time.' 

She  turned  to  go,  her  hand  was  already 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  another  minute 
and  she  would  have  left  the  house,  when 
Helen  made  a  sudden  step  forward.  She 
could  not  let  her  go  thus. 

'  Lady  Heathcote,'  she  said. 

Margaret  turned,  and  beheld  a  face  so 
diiferent  from  the  cold  mask  of  a  moment 
before,  that  it  seemed  utterly  transformed. 
It  had  softened  immeasurably,  there  was  a 
look  of  intense  self-reproach  in  her  eyes, 
pleading  words  were  on  her  tremulous 
lips,  she  seemed  another  being. 

'  Forgive  me,  forgive   me,    for  seeming 
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rude  and  luigTacious  !  I  cannot  bear  to  let 
you  go  like  this,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
I  am  so  nervous  and  (jauclie — I  have  been 
so  little  in  society  of  late  years,  so  much 
alone.  I  do  not  always  know  what  to 
say.  You  will  understand  all  I  have  left 
unsaid.  Only  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
3'our  kind  thoughts,  and  words — for  your 
kind  welcome  to  me,  a  stranger.' 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke;  she  seemed  agitated  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  occasion.  She  was  evident- 
ly a  very  emotional  woman.  Margaret's 
face  cleared  in  a  moment — she  put  out  her 
hand  with  a  winning  gesture. 

'  I  understand,'  she  said,  '  do  not  say 
any  more,  only  henceforth  we  must  not  be 
.stranofers,  we  must  be  friends.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ONCE  MORE. 


The  bells  are  cliiraing  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing service.  The  little  Norman  churcli  in 
tlie  park,  centuries  older  tlian  the  Hall 
which  stands  hard  by,  is  filling  with 
worshippers.  That  is  the  conventional 
way  of  expressing  it,  though  how  many 
come  to  worship,  and  how  many  sim- 
ply because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  who 
shall  say  ?  No  one  of  us ;  for  in  poor 
weak,   human  nature   motives    are    sadly 
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mixed,  and  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
wheat  and  the  chaff  are  so  commingled 
that  often  Ave  deceive  even  ourselves. 

To  go  to  church  is  to  be  '  respectable,' 
that  dread  word  which  is  worshipped  like 
a  fetish  by  nine-tenths  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Mr.  Gibbs  the  village 
grocer  goes  regularly  because,  among 
other  things,  he  knoAvs  that  it  helps  his 
business  with  the  gentry.  Mrs.  Gibbs 
o^oes  too  as  befits  the  mother  of  a  laro;e 
family,  and  cheerfully  confesses  herself  a 
•miserable  sinner,' all  the  while  wondering 
with  a  pang  of  envy  where  Farmer  Broad's 
wife  got  that  new  bonnet  from,  and,  with  a 
spice  of  malice,  whether  it  is  j)aid  for  yet. 
And  honest  Farmer  Broad  goes  because 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  gone  before 
him — not   a   ]jad  reason  either — and  wiles 
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away  the  sermon-time  by  indulging  in  the 
anticipatory  delights  of  his  Sunday  dinner. 
And  good-natured  Mrs.  Broad  is  lost   in 
admiration  of  Lady  Heathcote's  tailor-made 
gowns,  not  unmindful  of  her  devotions  all 
the   same.     Some   go   for  one  thing,  and 
some  for  another.    Not  a  few  go  because  it 
is  a  joy  and  a  comfort  to  worship  and  to 
pray   in   the   place   where    God's    honour 
dwelleth ;  and  among  these  is  Lady  Heath- 
cote,  in  whose  gentle  face  there  shines  a 
quiet   happiness  which   this   world   alone 
cannot  give.      And  by  her  side,  in  irre- 
proachable broadcloth,  is  Sir  Raglan,  who 
in   his    double    capacity  of  Lord    of    the 
Manor   and   Justice     of  the    Peace   feels 
himself  bound  to  support  the  institutions 
of  his   country,  and  to  set  an  example  to 
those  who  are  beneath  him. 
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The  bells  have  ceased.    The  little  2tou 
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of  villa2:ers  exchano'ino:  2:reetin2;s  under 
the  old  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard 
have  broken  up  and  disappeared  into 
church.  Even  the  village  hobbledehoys 
who  hang  about  the  porch,  always  the  last 
to  enter,  have  filed  in.  The  schoolmistress 
has  concluded  her  quavering  voluntary  on 
the  harmonium,  and  the  Rector  has  com- 
menced, Wlien  the  luicJced  man  .  .  .  before 
his  wife  enters  by  the  vestry  door,  and 
crosses  quickly  to  the  Rectory  pcAV  l)e- 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

She  had  come  purposely  late  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  meeting  outside.  At  last, 
she  and  Raglan  Heathcote  would  meet  again, 
face  to  face.  She,  at  least,  was  prepared, — 
but  he  ?  Well,  better  so  thus,  than  1)efore 
others  when  words  might  fail.     After  all, 
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what  mattered  it,  since  they  were  nothing 
to  one  another  any  more  ?  So  she  tried 
to  reason  in  her  heart. 

The  Heathcotes  had  a  faculty  pew  in  a 
side  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and 
were  seated  there  in  state,  aloof  from  the 
common  herd,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
new  Rector,  who  had  already  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  this  side  chapel  as  a  vestry  for  his 
surpliced  choir  when  he  should  get  one.  On 
an  extended  application  of  the  same  prin- 
cijDle,  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were 
arranged  according  to  the  position  which 
they  held  in  the  village  hierarchy ;  in  fact, 
one  might  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  social 
position  which  each  family  occupied,  so 
carefully  were  they  arranged  in  order  of 
precedence.  First  came  the  small  gentry 
and  squireens,  then  the   doctor,  then  the 
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farmers  in  varying  degree,  then  the  trades- 
men according  to  their  kind,  then  the 
servants  of  the  gentry,  and  lastly,  down 
at  the  bottom  against  the  door,  where  they 
conld  neither  hear  nor  see,  were  the  poor 
— God's  poor — as  if  on  sufferance  in  the 
House  of  Him  Who  for  our  sokes  became 
poor.  And  yet  people  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  Church  has  lost  her  hold  in  the 
country  districts  ! 

Helen,  alone  in  her  pew,  kept  her  eyes 
close  to  her  book.  She  had  not  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  Heathcote  chapel. 
She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  do  so.  But 
she  knew  that  he  was  there.  A  curious 
double  sense  seemed  to  be  given  her ;  she 
did  not  see  him,  but  she  could  feel  his 
presence  all  around  her.  She  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was   doing  as  accurately  as 
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if  she  were  watching  his  every  action. 
Now  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  started  with 
astonishment,  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  she 
felt  them  ...  But  her  face  showed  no 
sign.  She  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  sitting,  standing,  kneeling 
mechanically.  The  words  of  the  service 
rang  on  deaf  ears.  Only  one  voiceless 
prayer  rose  in  her  heart. 

'  Oh  !  God,  give  me  strength — give  me 
strength.' 

So  the  service  went  on  until  the  Rector 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  the  clear  cold 
tones  of  his  polished  sentences,  utterly 
above  the  heads  of  nine-tenths  of  his  con- 
gregation, fell  upon  her  ears.  But  though 
her  ears  heard,  her  senses  heeded  not. 
She  sat  there,  white,  with  her  eyes  cast 
doAvn,  outwardly  calm,  but  inwardly  fight- 
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t   witli    herself  a   battle    in  whicli 


good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  struggled 
for  mastery,  and  neither  triumphed.  If 
the  mere  aura  of  his  presence  were  enough 
to  set  her  heart  beating,  her  pulses  ting- 
ling like  this,  how  could  she  trust  herself 
when  thrown  into  contact  with  him,  as  she 
must  be  ?  The  old  love  was  not  dead  yet 
— not  dead,  but  alive  and  strong.  She 
bowed  her  head  with  shame.  Down  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  seemed  to  see 
herself,  false,  wicked,  vile. 

'  False  to  myself,  false  to  him,  false  to 
her.  Oh !  God  give  me  strength,'  she 
prayed  again,  '  help  me  to  be  true.' 

Long  after  the  service  Avas  over  she 
knelt  there,  a  silent  figure,  motionless  and 
alone. 

'  That  was  a  deuced  pretty  girl  in  the 
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Rector's  pew,  Heathcote,'  said  Bertie 
Claverham,  as  they  Avere  walking  home- 
wards after  church  across  the  park. 
'  Where  did  she  spring  from,  I  wonder  ? 
Do  you  know  Avho  she  is  ?' 

'  I,'  ans-wered  Sir  Raglan,  with  a  start  ; 
'  how  should  I  know  who  she  is  ?' 

'  She  reminded  me  of  one  of  Rossetti's 
types,'  broke  in  Warren  Heathcote,  who 
was  walking  just  behind  with  Margaret, 
'  the  same  red-gold  hair,  the  same  broad  low 
brow,  the  same  exquisitely  moulded  mouth, 
the  same  warm  creamy  pallor,  and  her 
eyes — but  she  kept  her  eyes  down  in  the 
most  provoking  manner.  Who  is  she, 
Margaret  ?' 

'  She  is  Mrs.  Portal — the  Rector's  wife. 
I  went  to  call  on  her  the  other  day.  Yes, 
isn't  she  pretty  ?  I  call  her  simply  lovely.' 
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'  However  did  she  come  to  throw  her- 
self away  upon  that  cadaverous  parson, 
I  wonder,'  soliloquised  Claverham.  •  She 
doesn't  look  the  sort  of  woman  who  would 
go  in  for  Gregorian  chants  and  Sunday- 
schools.  However,  one  never  knows, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  eh  ! 
Heathcote?  You  seem  very  glum  to-day, 
old  man.  What  is  the  matter?  hver  out  of 
order — or  what  ?' 

'I,'  said  the  other,  waking  from  a  reverie, 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Claverham.  What 
did  you  say?  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.' 

Yes,  he  was  thinking,  that  was  true 
enough.  He  had  something  to  think  about. 
The  sight  of  Helen  quietly  seated  in  the 
Rectory  pew  had  astonished  him  beyond 
measure.     It  was  as  though  the  ghost  of 
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Hs  dead  love  liad  risen  up  to  confront 
him.  Until  his  eyes  fell  on  her  in 
church,  he  had  no  idea  that  she  was  near. 
That  she  knew  he  was  there  he  could  see 
in  the  way  with  which  she  studiously 
avoided  his  eyes,  in  the  still  self-repression 
with  which  she  persistently  looked  on  her 
book. 

He  had  not  thought  much  about  her  late- 
ly. At  first,  after  he  had  parted  from  her  at 
Wildbad,  he  had  thought  about  her  a  great 
deal,  but  then,  in  parting,  it  is  always  the 
one  Avho  goes  who  forgets  the  most.  It  may 
be  true  in  some  cases  that  absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder,  but  it  is  never  true 
of  a  passion  of  the  senses.  That  needs  the 
physical  j^resence  of  the  loved  one  to  feed 
the  flame.  He  did  not  forget  her,  he  could 
not  do  that,  but  gradually  she  became  to  him 
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more  of  a  memory  and  less  of  an  actuality. 
He  had  heard  in  some  round-about- 
way  that  she  had  married,  and  that 
she  had  married  a  clergyman.  '  That 
parson  fellow  who  was  running  after 
her  when  at  Wildbad,  I  suppose.  Ah  ! 
well,  all  women  are  the  same,'  he  thought 
to  himself,  with  a  sneer  on  the  constancy 
of  Avomen  in  general,  and  Helen  in  parti- 
cular, in  which  a  tinge  of  jealousy  mingled 
with  a  vague  sense  of  relief.  Then  he 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind.  But 
that  the  '  parson  fellow  '  should  be  his 
new  Rector !  That  she  should  be  living  at 
his  very  gates !  The  thing  would  seem 
impossible,  if  only  it  were  not  true. 
Helen  the  wife  of  this  ascetic-looking 
priest !  The  idea  was  grotesque.  '  Why, 
it  is  like  a  union  between  fire  and  ice,'  he 
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said  to  himself  again.     'Whatever  could 
have  made  her  do  it?' 

And  then,  as  he  looked  again  at  the  quiet 
figure  with  the  bowed  head,  and  noted  the 
sad  little  lines  about  the  sweet  mouth 
which  had  come  there  since  he  had  seen 
her  last,  an  odd  feeling  of  pity  and  passion 
commingled  rushed  over  him,  stirring  his 
blood.  As  he  looked  upon  that  woman 
who  had  swayed  him  as  never  other 
woman  had  swayed  him,  the  smouldering 
embers  of  his  bygone  passion  began  to 
warm  themselves  again.  Once  more  he 
seemed  to  see  her  as  he  had  parted  from 
her  that  autumn  night  at  Wildbad  beneath 
the  leafy  trees,  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
her  tear-stained  face  close  to  his  own  .... 

Being  Sunday,  they  dined  early  at  the 
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Kectory,  and  dined  off  the  inevitable  roast 
beef:  two  concessions  to  the  day,  neither 
of  which  the  Rector  would  have  been  dis- 
230sed  to  forego  had  the  heavens  been  fall- 
ing. To-day  he  was  disposed  to  be  talkative 
— affable,  even — and  waxed  loquacious  over 
the  reforms  which  he  intended  to  carry  out 
in  the  church  ;  not  in  the  structure,  that 
was  perfect,  but  in  the  service,  which  at 

present  was !     Here  he  lifted  his  hands 

with  agesture  of  dismay  too  great  for  words. 
He  must  speak  to  Lady  Heathcote  without 
delay;  there  was  nothing  like  beginning 
at  once.  Certain  reforms  could  be  carried 
out  immediately:  the  choir  surpliced,  the 
altar  properly  vested,  for  example.  He  did 
not  think  there  would  be  any  serious  oppo- 
sition to  judicious  reforms,  and  Lady  Heath- 
cote would  doubtless  sympathise  with  him. 

T  2 
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He  saw  tliat  slie  turned  Eastward  at  the 
Creed.     Had  Helen  noticed  it  also  ? 

Helen  had  not.  But  she  said  '  Yes/ 
nevertheless,  hardly  thinking  of  what  she 
was  saying. 

'  But  I  suppose  it  does  not  all  rest  with 
Lady  Heathcote,'  she  added,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  interest,  more  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something  than  for  anything 
else. 

'  There  is  Sir  Raglan,  of  course,'  said  the 
Rector,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  as 
though  he  were  too  unimportant  an  item 
to  be  considered;  'but  I  think  I  have 
about  gauged  Sir  Raglan.  Like  Gallio  of 
old,  he  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
Then  he  is  away  so  much  that  he 
really  doesn't  count.  It  is  Lady  Heath- 
cote who  takes  the  lead  in  everything  here 
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— that  is  very  evident,  and  everyone,  the 
churchwardens  and  all,  are  so  completely 
under  her  influence  that  whatever  she 
wishes  is  sure  to  be  carried  out.  Sir 
Raglan  troubles  himself  not  at  all.  I  be- 
lieve the  marriage  was  a  family  arrange- 
ment, or  something  of  the  kind,  to  keep 
the  property  together.  They  are  a  most 
ill-assorted  couple.' 

'  They  are  not  the  only  ill-assorted 
couple,'  retorted  his  wife. 

But  the  Rector  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  see  the  allusion.  He  was  in  a  much 
too  amiable  frame  of  mind.  Things  were 
going  very  well  with  him.  The  Bishop 
had  welcomed  him  very  cordially  to  the 
diocese,  the  churchwardens  were  disposed  to 
give  little  trouble,  and  his  head  was  full 
of  schemes  for  the  better  working  of  the 
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parish.     He  could  afford  to  let  any  minor 
annoyance  pass. 

'  That  is  true  enough,'  he  said  piously, 
'  but  such  marriages  are  none  the  less 
deplorable  for  all  that.  I  believe  that 
from  them  results  half  the  unhappiness  in 
society  to-day.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  to  see  a 
fine  property  go  to  pieces,  and  we  will 
hope  that  they  are  happier  together  than 
some  would  lead  us  to  believe.  But  about 
those  surplices,  I  shall  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  Lady  Heathcote. 
I  may  possibly  see  her  at  church  this  after- 
noon.    Are  you  coming  ?' 

'  Not  this  afternoon.     I  am  tired.' 
At   any  other  time   the   Rector  would 
have  demurred,  and  have  given  his  wife 
a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  a  woman  ia 
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lier  position  setting  a  better  example  to  the 
parish.  But  to-day  he  offered  no  objection, 
and  when  the  time  came  departed  for 
church,  leaving  her  alone. 


280 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BY    THE     OVAL    POND 


It  was  a  sunny,  drowsy  afternoon,  warm 
with  tlie  warmth  of  late  September.  By- 
and-by  the  church  bells  ceased.  Helen 
put  on  her  hat  and  went  out  to  the 
high- walled,  kitchen-garden  at  the  back  of 
the  Rectory.  It  was  very  still,  not  a  soul 
was  about,  everyone  was  at  church.  She 
walked  round  the  garden  two  or  three 
times,  idly  watching  the  peaches  ripening 
on  the  wall  in  the  warm,  afternoon  sun, 
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and  tlie  bees  buzzing  in  tlie  thyme,  think- 
ing the  while — vainly  thinking — of  Raglan 
Heathcote,  and  what  it  was  best  for  her  to 
do.  How  should  she  meet  him  ?  As  a 
casual  acquaintance,  or  as  a  stranger  ?  In 
either  case  there  would  be  deception,  yet 
better  perhaps  the  latter.  It  would  lead 
to  less  questioning  and  inquiry.  She 
could  not  bear  that.  Those  brief  love- 
days  at  Wildbad  were  still  so  dear  to  her, 
so  guarded  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  her 
heart,  [that  to  discuss  them  with  a  care- 
less stranger  seemed  in  itself  almost  a 
profanation. 

Thinking  thus  she  found  herself  before 
an  old  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
green  with  age.  Curiosity  prompted  her 
to  see  where  it  led  to.  At  first  the  rusty 
latch  resisted  her  efforts,  it  was  evidently 
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seldom  used.  Nothing  daunted  she  tried 
again,  and  then  it  swung  back,  grating 
harshly  on  its  hinges,  and  revealed  a  grass- 
grown  path  skirting  a  belt  of  trees.  Follow- 
ing the  path  a  little  way  she  passed  some 
outbuildings,  and  then  came  to  a  wood. 
Here  the  undergrowth  grew  rankly,  and 
the  trees  over-head  shut  out  every  ray  of 
sunlight.  The  path  too  became  narrower 
and  more  uneven.  She  pushed  on,  and  at 
last  the  trees  began  to  open  out  a  little. 
Suddenly  they  came  to  an  end  altogether, 
and  she  found  herself  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  oval  pond  covered  with  vivid  green 
duckweed  and  fringed  with  rushes,  evi- 
dently a  haunt  of  wild-fowl.  To  the  left, 
right  down  upon  the  water,  was  an 
oblong-shaped  shed,  thatched  with  heather, 
a  disused  summer-house  or  something  of 
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the  kind.  She  was  tired  from  her  long 
walk ;  she  would  explore  no  further. 
Here  at  least  she  would  find  the  solitude 
she  craved.  Going  into  the  shed  she 
found  a  rough,  wooden  bench ;  she  sat 
down  facing  the  water. 

She  sat  there  some  time ;  for  how 
long  she  knew  not.  The  loneliness  of  the 
place,  its  absolute  stillness,  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  sad  thoughts  passing  in 
her  mind.  She  had  lost  all  count  of 
time,  when  upon  her  ear  there  smote  the 
sound  of  advancing  footsteps.  A  shadow 
fell  across  the  floor,  and  looking  up,  she 
saw  Raglan  Heathcote. 

They  faced  one  another  dumbly.  For 
a  minute  they  stood  thus,  words  failing 
them.  But  their  eyes  spoke  mutely  what 
their  lips  did  not  utter.     In  that  minute, 
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througli  the  mists  wliicli  surprise  and 
other  emotions  had  engendered,  each 
seemed  to  read  the  other's  inner  self. 

He  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence, 
coming  a  step  nearer  as  he  spoke. 

'  So,'  he  said,  with  a  laboured  breath, 
'  at  last  we  meet  again.' 

And  then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 

'  What  brings  you  here  ?' 

Helen  shrank  backwards  against  the 
wall  of  the  shed,  pushing  out  her  hands 
as  though  to  ward  him  oif.  Yet  all  the 
while  her  eyes  sought  his. 

'  Oh !  Raglan,'  she  cried,  the  old  name 
escaping  from  her  involuntarily,  '  believe 
me,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  here.  I 
did  not  wish  it — I  knew  how  hard  it  would 
be  for  me,  and  for  you.  I  implored  my 
husband  not  to   come.     I  begged  him  al- 
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most  Upon  my  knees — I  did  everything  I 
could  to  prevent  it, — everything  but  tell 
him  the  trutli — that  I  could  not  do.' 

His  face  contracted  with  a  spasm  of 
pain. 

'  Dear  one,'  he  said,  gently,  '  why  do  you 
shrink  from  me  thus  ?  I  do  not  accuse 
you.  What  am  I  that  I  should  blame 
you  ?  I,  who  wronged  you  so !  It  is 
not  you  who  have  done  this  thing.  It  is 
not  I.  It  is  something  mightier  than  both 
of  us  ;  it  is  Fate. — What,  Helen  !  Not  one 
word  of  greeting,  not  even  your  hand? 
Surely  so,  if  only  for  the  days  that   are 


gone. 


His  voice  sank  to  a  dangerous  softness. 
He  was  quite  close  to  her  noAV,  the  old 
glamour  of  her  presence  was  around  him. 
But  she  put  her  hands  behind  her,  and 
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shook  her  head,  shrinking  back  still 
further  into  the  corner  of  the  shed. 

'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Fate,'  she 
said,  with  her  eyes  still  on  his ;  '  at  least, 
it  does  not  concern  itself  with  you  and  me. 
We  make  or  mar  our  own  lives.  We  have 
the  choosing  between  right  and  wrong. 
....  This  time,  at  any  rate,  let  us  choose 
aright.' 

He  drew  back  suddenly,  as  though  he 
had  received  a  blow. 

'  Ah  !'  he  cried,  with  anger,  '  it  is  not 
the  old  Helen  who  speaks,  but  some 
other  woman.  You  are  changed,  indeed. 
— The  old  Helen  who  lay  in  my  arms  in 
the  Wildbad  forest  vowed  with  her  lips 
on  mine  that  she  would  never  change, 
that   her   love   would   last   through   time 
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into  eternity.  But  you — you  have  for- 
gotten !' 

She  looked  at  him  dumbly,  quivering 
like  a  leaf  quivers  in  the  wind.  In  his 
anger  he  was  ungenerous  and  unjust.  Yet 
it  was  better  so,  she  thought,  better  that  he 
should  think  her  changed. 

'  You  are  right,'  she  answered,  humbly, 
'  it  is  not  the  old  Helen.  The  old  Helen 
died  one  September  night  three  years  ago 
— died  in  your  arms. — Do  you  not  remem- 
ber ?  It  is  a  new  one  strengthened,  let  us 
hope,  by  years  of  bitter  trial,  a  saddened, 
weary  woman  who  is  humbly  struggling 
to  do  what  is  right.  Do  not  make  that 
struggle  harder.' 

A  dull  red  flush  crept  over  his  face. 
Her  words  made  him  ashamed.  He  tugged 
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at  his  collar  like  one  who  has  a  difficulty 
in  breathing. 

'  Let  us  come  outside,'  he  said.  '  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  I  can  say  it 
better  there  ;  this  place  stifles  one.' 

Then,  seeing  that  she  hesitated, 

'  Are  you  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with 
me  ?*  he  asked,  with  bitter  emphasis. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  she  answered,  sadly,  '  but 
not  of  you.     It  is  of  myself  I  am  afraid.' 

They  paced  uj^  and  down  beside  the 
water  in  which  the  reeds  grew,  and  the  bul- 
rushes, their  black  heads  already  bursting 
into  silvery  down.  The  short  September 
day  was  dying  already,  and  the  sun  was 
dipping  behind  the  trees,  going  down  in  a 
crimson  glory.  Whatever  he  wished  to  say 
to  her  was  slow  in  coming.  Both  seemed  to 
find  silence  the  better  quality.     So  far  each 
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word  they  had  said  stung  the  other,  and 
only  made  things  harder.  AYhen  at 
length  he  spoke  again,  it  Avas  to  ask  a 
question. 

'  Tell  me  what  made  you  do  this  thing  ? 
Why  did  you  marry  this  man  ?  Anything 
else  I  could  have  understood — but  not 
that?' 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden 
passion. 

'  What  made  me  ?  You  ask  me  that — 
you?  Why  did  I  marry  him?  Because 
I  was  miserable,  distraught,  dreading  I 
knew  not  what.  Because  my  aunt  threat- 
ened to  turn  me  from  her  doors,  if  I  did 
not  consent — and  I  consented.  I  was 
hurried,  hunted,  driven,  until  I  knew  not 
what  I  did.  There  seemed  no  alternative 
but    marriage    or    starvation.      I    was    a 
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coward,  I  chose — niarriage.  I  knew  not 
then  what  it  meant  for  me.  Now  I  know 
— and  suffer.' 

Her  voice  died  away  in  melancholy  ca- 
dence strangely  at  variance  with  the 
passion  with  Avhich  she  had  begun.  There 
seemed  to  settle  upon  her  the  quietness 
born  of  despair.  She  looked  straight 
before  her  with  clasped  hands.  The  red 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  her  as 
she  stood  there  revealing  the  desolation 
in  her  face.  A  great  compassion  came 
over  him,  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  kiss  her  grief  away — but  he 
dared  not.     He  only  said, 

'You  are  not  happy,  then  ?' 

'  Happy !'  she  echoed,  with  ineffable 
scorn,     '  happy    with    him !     I     am    not 
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a  man,  tliat  I  slioiild  change  like 
that?' 

'  I  deserve  all  your  reproaches,'  he  said, 
humbly.  'It  is  I  who  have  done  all 
the  wrong.  On  my  shoulders  be  the 
blame.  Yet  I  oiFered,  you  remember,  that 
night  we  parted,  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  atone,  but  you  would  not.  Since 
then,  circumstances  have  been  too  strong 
for  me.  As  for  my  silence,  I  have  but 
obeyed  your  wishes.  One  line,  one  word 
from  you  would  have  brought  me  to  your 
side ;  but  you  made  no  sign — you  make 
none  now  .  .  .  And  yet,  married  or  un- 
married, rich  or  poor,  far  or  near,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me.     You  know  that.' 

'  I  know  it,'  she  said,  in  a  strange,  com- 
pressed voice,   trying   to    beat    down    the 

u  2 
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guilty  joy  which  surged  up  in  her  heart 
at  his  words.  '  I  have  never  blamed  you, 
Raglan.  It  is  because  I  know  it — because 
it  is  so ;  therein  lies  the  danger.  Whatever 
the  past  has  been,  we  must  be  nothing  to 
one  another  now ;  between  us  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed — we  cannot  cross  it.  Do 
not  let  us  fall  into  it.' 

'What  would  you  have  me  do?'  he 
asked,  moodily,  kicking  a  pebble  into  the 
water.  '  I  will  do  anything  you  wish, 
save  forget  the  past,  that  I  cannot  do.' 

'  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,'  she 
said,  sadly ;  '  we  cannot  live  it  over  again, 
even  if  we  would.  We  must  meet  often,  in 
our  relative  positions,' — there  was  a  faint 
ring  of  scorn  in  her  voice  as  she  said  this, — 
'  that  is  unavoidable,  and  since  it  is  so,  let 
us  meet — not  only  before  the  world,  but 
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to  ourselves — as  strangers,  acquaintances 
merely.  Never  by  word  or  look  remind 
me  again  of  what  has  been.  Will  you 
promise  me  that?' 

'  You  are  asking  a  hard  thing,'  he  said, 
slowly.  'When  you  were  away,  I  could 
not  forget  you ;  now  that  you  are  near, 
how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so  ?  You 
are  asking  a  hard  thing,  Helen.  I  am 
a  poor  dissembler — and  I  love  you.' 

'  Then,  if  you  love  me,  do  it — for  my 
sake.  It  will  not  be  so  very  hard.  See,' 
she  pleaded,  '  you  are  a  man  and  strong. 
You  can  go  away  if  you  wish,  and  order 
your  Hfe  as  you  will.  I  am  a  woman  and 
weak.  I  am  chained  here,  whether  I  will 
or  no.  Have  some  pity  on  me — my  very 
weakness  should  be  your  strength.  It  need 
not  be  so  hard  for  you ;  you  have  restrain- 
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ing  ties,  I  have  none.  You  liave  your 
wife,  who  loves  you,  Raglan — yes,  loves 
you,  I  could  see  it  in  her  eyes  when  she 
spoke  your  name.  She  is  good,  and  pure,, 
and  true,  and  you  are  linked  together  by 
a  little  child.    I  have  no  one — I  am  alone. ^ 

'You  have  your  husband,'  he  said,  jeal- 
ously.    'You  forget.' 

'  That  is  unworthy  of  you,'  she  said^ 
still  in  the  same  sad  monotone.  There 
was  no  resentment,  only,  if  possible,  her 
voice  became  a  shade  more  hopeless  in  its 
cadence.  'Yes,  I  have  my  husband — who 
is  nothing  to  me,  nor  I  to  him,  who  looks 
upon  me  simply  as  a  machine,  to  manage 
his  house  and  help  him  in  the  parish ;  I 
have  my  husband — with  whom  I  have  not 
an  idea  in  common,  and  who  has  not  the 
slightest  symj)athy  with  me.     I  have  my 
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husband,'  she  reiterated,  wearily — '  yet  in 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  sympathy  I  am 
alone — utterly  alone.' 

She  looked  out  drearily  before  her 
across  the  water ;  the  sun  had  well-nigh 
sunk  by  this  time.  The  air  was  chilly. 
She  shivered  slightly. 

'  And  it  is  I,'  he  said,  bitterly,  '  I  who 
have  brought  you  to  this.' 

'  Xo,'  she  answered,  quickly,  '  not  you, 
but  my  own  headstrong  folly.  Whatever 
happens,  I  can  never  blame  you.  Do  you 
remember  what  I  said  to  you  that  night  at 
Wildbad  ?  You  have  brought  joy  into  my 
life — only  joy,  a  joy  so  great,  that  the  very 
memory  of  it  outweighs  all  the  sorrow. 
And  now,  good-bye,  Raglan.  Let  us  draw 
the  veil  of  the  past  again — we  will  lift  it 
no  more.' 
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She  laid  her  hand  on  his  with  a  gesture 
that  was  ahnost  a  benediction.  He  stooped 
to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  she  had  withdrawn  it,  and  disappear- 
ing among  the  trees  she  was  gone. 

He  sought  not  to  follow  her.  But  he 
remained  a  long  time  where  she  had  left 
him  looking  down  into  the  dark  water, 
wrestling  with  himself. 

And  the  sun  went  down  red  in  the 
West. 
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